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Rev. John Beverley. 


The Rev. Joun Bevertey, 
who lately died at Hull, aged 
seventy-nine, was forty-two years 
minister of the Unitarian chapel 
in that town. 

He was born at York, of re. 
spectable parents, and had his 
grammar. learning under the Rey. 
J. Root, minister of the chapel in 
St. Saviour’s Gate in that city. 

For the prosecution of academ. 
ical studies, he went, in the eigh. 
teenth year of |his age, under the 
care of the Rev. Dr. Rotheram of 
Kendal. He was the last student 
admitied into the institution there, 
which produced many learned and 
pious men, whose praise has’ been 
and will con'inue to be in the 
nonconformist churches*. 

After the death of Dr. Rotheram 
he removed to the College of Glas- 
gow. Here he had great advan- 
tages of improvement in ever 
branch of literature, which he did 
not neglect. Dr. Leechman filled 
at that time the theological chair, 
who was justly admired by all that 
knew him, for the extent and pro- 
fundity of hisscriptural knowledge, 
the liberality of bis opinions and 





* For an Account of Dr. Rotheram, 
and his Pupils, see our sth Volume, p. 
317, &c. Ep. 
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the candour of his temper. Mr. 
Beverley was happy, moreover, in 
the acquaintance and friendship of 
several excellent young men who 
were then at Glasgow, from South 
Britain. ‘The late Mr G *"' Iker, 
Mr. Cappe, Mr. Ur and 
others wete his collegiat SOC 
ates. 

On completing his course of 
education he was, in 1757, chosen 
assistant to the Rev. Mr. Cordings 
ley, of Hull, and, on bis decease, 
the next year succeeded bim in 
the pastoral office. 

Chis office he diligently and 
faithfully executed, till a paralytic 
seizure, in 1799, laid him aside 
from public services, and cone 
fined him almost enturcly to his 
house, in a state of gradually ine 
creasing debility, both mental and 
corporeal, to the day of his death. 

What he was ** the day will 
declare.” In the mean time all 


Y who were acquainted with him 


know that there was much in him 
to admire and to imitate. 

His heart appears to have been 
early imbued with piety. In a 
letter written to bim whilst he was 
at Kendal, by his affectionate 
pastor and friend, Mr. Root, on 
the subject of extemporary prayer, 
the latter remarks that he would 
be much aided in the service by 
his acquaintance with scriptural 
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phraseology, and particularly by 
his baving committed to memory 
the whole Book of Psalms. 
Throughout every scene of lite 
his love to God and benevolence 
to men were manitested tn the tran. 
quilliy of his temper, the mild. 
ness and chearfulness of his aspect, 


aid the conciliating affability of 


his manners, 

tle was a Christian who might 
be adduced as an evidence of the 
efficacy of Unitarian principles in 
forming a Character of moral ex. 
cellency of the highest order, and 
in Whom the superior and distin. 
guishing eflects of those priuciples 
were decisively realized. Happily 
for him he bad never embraced 
any other, and was the:eby saved 
the labour and perplexity of cor- 
recung a cieed taken up in early 
life, that would not bear the test 
of mature and rational investiga. 
tion. ‘This circumstance might 
probably contribute, together with 
the peculiar cast of his tempcr, to 
prevent bis making that open and 
decided avowal of his opinion re. 
specting the person of Christ, and 
the other doctrines Connected with 
that article, which the friends of 
— truth could wish, and that would, 
~ yp all probability, have been of 
essential service in the promotion 
of that sacred cause, in the society 
amongst whom he ministered, and 
the town in which he resided, His 
prayers and sermons were always 
indeed consistent with his real 
sentiments; and he did not use 
the varnish of ambiguous phrase. 
ology, to conceal his heretical 
pravity. But yet how desirable 
was it that he should have pre. 
sented those views of scriptural 
truth, which he himself deemed, 
however unpopular, of very con. 
siderable importance, with that 






































Beverley. 


perspicuity and energy that none 
who sat under his ministry, even 
the most stupid and inattentive of 
them, might have been at any loss 
to know what he preached and 
what they were to beheve! He 
had, however, the honour of being 
one amongst a very few of the 
ministers belonging to the rational 
Dissenters who had _ outstepped 
their cotemporaries in the ascent 
to the temple of primitive Chrise 
tianity. Hlalf a century ago, bee 
lore, according to the prediction 
of Dr. Lardner, ** the pride of 
Arianism had a fall,” there were 
not, perhaps, more than ten minis. 
ters in the kingdom who were 
known to comeide in the sentle 
ments contained in ** the Letter 
on the Logos,’ written by this 
Prince of mudern divines, 

Mr. Beverley’s name stands 
with those of that small but truly 
respectable band, the Doctors 
Lardner, Fleming and Eaton, 
and the Messrs. Cardule, Cappe, 
Graham, ‘Turner, &c. 

It is chicfly, however, as an 
exemplary Christian and a prac 
tical divine that he was known, and 
will be remembered. Few there 
ever were to whom the words of 
the apostle could be more strictly 
applied, ** He had a good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself.” 
His last days were, as might have 
been expected from his previous 
habits and conduct, brightened by 
the consolations of religion, and 
especially the hope of immortality. 
The strain of his conversation in 
the midst of intellectual wastes 
was characteristic. The writer of 
this account, knowing that ke was 
gratified by conversation relating 
to his residence at Glasgow, and 
his tutors and friends who were 
there, one day haying introduced 








the subject, he eagerly enquired, 
—* When did you see Leech- 
man??? Soon recollecting that he 
had been deceased many years, 
he said, ** But | sball however 
meet him again, and | have no 
doubt that his society will aug. 
ment my frlicity in a future life.” 
He was buried near the pulpit, in 
the new chapel, erected on the 
site of the old one which had 
been the scene of bis labours. The 
Rev. C. W:llbeloved performed 
the service at the interment in the 
Moerwing of the Lord’s day on 
which it took place, and delivered 
a very suitable and impressive 
discourse on the occasion in the 


afternoon. 
W.S. 





Rev. Roger Howell. 


Sir, 

I take the liberty of submitting, 
by your leave, a brief account of 
the life of the late Rev. Roger 
Howe, minister of the Pres- 
byterian congregation at Becking- 
ton, in the county of Somerset. 

This worthy and respectable 
man was born at a place called 
Nantmole, in the parish of Lon- 
gufelach, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, South Wales, on the 18th 
day of March, in the year 1742. 
His father was a respectable far- 
mer residing on his own estate, 
had the character of a good man, 
and was the son of the venerable 
and respectable minister of Gelli- 
Onnen and Cwm Lynfell, for a 
Great number of years. His name 
Was Roger Howell, as was the 
Name ot his grandson, the subject of 
this memoir. The name.of Roger 
Howell .is still familiar in the 
neighbourhood of Gelli-Oanen 
@monpgst the more aged ipbabi- 
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tants port, and his memory is re- 
spected on account of bis picty, 
learning and labours in the dis- 
charge of the pastoral office, His 
intimate knowledge in the scrip. 
tures was so well known, that 
he was oflen referred to as a living 
concordance when in company and 
allusion had to uny part of the 
ible! Doubtless bis memory 
“as unusually strong, aud in this 
respect, as well asin many others, 
his grandson and namesake much 
resembled him. 

Mr. Howell when he was about 
six years old sustained the loss of 
a most excellent mother, whose 
memory he retained with grati- 
tude and love not only as a dutitul 
son, but also as a son who had 
received from her the first infor- 
mation of the nature and claims of 
religion, An endearing tie! It is 
highly probable that his first idea 
of devoting himself to the Chris. 
tian ministry was suggested by the 
esteem in which his relation had 
been held, and by his useful and 
successful labours, aS a noncon. 
formist minister. His ardour 
for learning appeared at an early 
period, in a village school, and 
the quickness of his intellec- 
tual powers were soon noticed. 
After spending some of bis early 
years in schools in the neighbour- 
hood, he was removed to Brecon, 
and placed under the care of his 
maternal uncle, the Rev. D. Jones, 
who officiated there as a Dissent. 
ing minister and kept a seminary 
for the education of youth. And 
here the subject of our memoir 
pursued his classical studies, with 
his usual diligence and success, 
though not without some discou- 
ragement and interruption, till the 
period of his commencing his aca- 
demical studies in Caermarthen, 
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under the direction then of the 
Rev Mr. ‘Thomas and the Rev. 
Mr. atterwards Dr. Jenkins; this 
was in the year 1761. The writer 
of this arucle bas the pleasure of 
knowing from one of his fellow. 
students, that his conduct during 
his stay at this seminary of learn. 
ing, was highly creditable to him, 
not only as a scholar but also asa 
Christian, who bad bis mind in. 
fluenced and regulated by the na- 
ture and importance of his future 
office! Paticnce, ardour and per- 
severance attended all his literary 
and theological pursuits, whilst 
friendship, benevolence and digni- 
fied candour,markedtheinnocence, 
firmness and elevation of his mind, 
in his intercourse with all those 
with whom he was connected. As 
a scholar, as a man and as a Chris. 
tian, he stood high in the esteem 
of bis tutors ; as a friend and com. 
panion, he was deservedly respect- 
ed by his tellow students. His 
classical and particularly his ma- 
thematical studies, to which he 
Was ever partial, occupied a large 
portion of bis ime during his stay 
at Caermarthen, and his profici- 
ency was proportioned to his dili- 
gence and genius. Hebrew and 
theology, as they claimed his 
attention, in a high degree had 
it. 

Having finished his studies, he 
retired for some months to the 
place of his nativity, and occa- 
sionally preached in the pulpit 
that had been so long and worthily 
occupied by his revered ancestor. 
But he had not been long in this 
State of retirement before he was 
called to take the charge of the 
grammar school attached to the 
Academy in Caermarthen, I be. 
lieve on the resignation of Mr. 
Thomas. He repaired again to 


the seat of learning which he had 
not long left, and took upen him 
this new charge. No one who 
knew Mr. Howell but also knew 
how well he was qualified for this 
situation. tlowever, his health 
declining, and having received an 
invitation from Beckington, he re. 
signed his charge at Caermarthen, 
and settled there about the year 
1766, and remained in that place 
till within a short time of his death, 

It was after his settlement at 
Beckington, the writer of this 
account had the happiness and 
pleasure of his personal acquaint- 
tance, which has been of pretty 
long standing; therefore It en- 


aa 


ables him to appreciate the cha. 
racter of this worthy man. 

From what has been said in the 
preceding part of thisaccount, you 
will be disposed to infer that our 
friend’s character was not a come 
mon one. His ardour in the pure 
suit of literature was gratified in 
this place of retirement with a 
small congregation who highly 
valued him. Here he extended 
and improved his acquirements in 
almost all the walks of science, 
and treasured in himselt a store of 
information in history, chronology, 
divinity, &c. and his memory was 
so uncommnoly tenacious, tha the 
accurately retained the most ime 
portant transactions with which 
his extensive reading furnished 
him, so as to render his society 
and conversation equally edifying 
and pleasant. But his thirst atter 
knowledge, and especially the 
study of the Arabic and Persic 
languages at a late period in bile, 
brought on anervous debility from 
which he suffered great pain and 
anguish, But even this was not 
able to repress his literary ardour, 
for he continued to increase his 
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store almost to the last. He has 
lett behind him a very large col- 
Jection of manuscript sermons, 
which he composed during a peri- 
od of 46 years at Beckington, and 
which he had delivered to his peo. 
ple from the pulpit, besides other 
manuscripts. 

In his theological sentiments he 
was liberal but firm; ready to 
concede to others the right which 
he also claimed for himself. For 
many years past he had embraced 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
and was well acquainted with the 
controversy on that subject. ‘This 
probably stood in the way of his 
elecuion as president in the Caer- 
marthen Academy. Metaphysics 
he had also studied with close ate 
tention, particularly the contro- 
versy betwixt Dr, Clarke and 
Liibnitz, and which of late years 
has been revived by Dr. Priestley 
and his opponents. In his senti- 
ments he was a libertarian. Asa 
preacher he was not popular; | 
mean that his elocution was not 


that which secured the attention of 


the multitude. But his discourses 
were always judicious, connected 
and practical ; perhaps too much 
80, to secure the attention of the 
crowd of negligent and superficial 
hearers. As a minister and Chris. 
tian, all who knew him will testily 
that his whole life was in perfect 
harmony with his ministerial cha- 
racter. Unsullied purity, exten- 


sive benevolence, unfeigned hue 
mility and goodness adorned his 
life and dignified his ministry. He 
lived what he taught. 

He was twice married, and has 
left behind him an only child, a 
daughter, by the first marriage, to 
whom he was warmly attached. as 
he had been a widower many years 
before his death. It was at his 
daughter’s house, at Coomb, near 
Bath, he finished his course, bav- 
ing the happiness of receiving the 
kindest attention from a daughier, 
who revived in bis mind all the 
amiable virtues of ber mother, 
which had dwelt so near his heart! 
He died on the 25th of May, 1812, 
and was inteired at his meeting. 
house at Beckington, on the 30th 
of the same month. His com- 
plaint was a disease of the liver, 
attended with excruciating pain, 
which he bore with exemplary 
patience, fortitude and resignation 
to the Divine will, cherished by 
the promises of a resurrection to 
everlasting life, revealed by the 
gospel. The Divine mercy, go de 
ness and love by Jesus Christ 
iormed the basis of bis trust and 
hope ; and on this rock he calmly 
resigned his breath, Counselling 
and blessing alb those whe were 
around bim. = ‘The funecrat service 
was performed end a sermon de- 
livered on the next Lora’s day, by 
his friend the Rev. Mr, Gonflich. 

J. D. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Anecdotes of Fenelon and his Fa- 
mily. 

[From “ The Life of Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. By Charles But- 
ler, Esq. 12mo. 1810.] 

The Marquis DE FENELON, 
his uncle, took on himself the 


charge of his education, The 
marquis’s character appears to 
have been truly respectaole. ‘The 
Great Condé used to say of bim, 
that “ he was equally qualified 
for conversation, fur the Heid, and 
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fo: the cabinet.’ An idea may be 
fuimed of the openness of bis dis. 
position and the austerity of his 
principles, by what be said to 
Mo. de Larlai, on his nomination 
to the Archbishoprick of Paris ; 
—** there isa wide diflerence, my 
Right Reverend Lord, between 
the day, when the nominauon to 
such an office brings to the party 
the compliments of the whole 
kingdom, and the day on which 
he appears before God, to render 
him an account of its administra. 
tion.” 
the congregation of St, Sulpice, 
engaged the Marquis in an extra. 
ordinary project. The law 
duclling was once, m Fiance, as 
it was once in most other king- 
doms of Europe, a part of the 
civil jurisprudence of the country. 
In 1547, a duel was fought by 
the Count Guy Chabot and the 
Count of Chaterguer-ai, in the 
presence of Henry the Second 
and his court. ‘The Count of 
Chaterguer-ai was mortally wound- 
ed ; his death aflected the monarch 
so much, that he solemnly vowed 
not to permit another duel, Car- 
dinal Richelieu repressed duelling, 
by some extraordinary examples 
of severity; after his death, it 
burst out with great fury. M. 
Olier conceived a plan of supply. 
ing the insufficiency of the law, 
by putting honour in opposition to 
itself, With this view he formed 
an association of gentlemen of 
tried valour, who, by a writing 
signed with their hands, to which 
the solemnity of an oath was to 
be added, were to oblige them. 
selves never to give or accept a 
challenge, and never to serve as 
seconds ina duel, The Marquis 
of Fenelon was placed at the head 
e! the association; and no one 


M. Ohlier, the founder of 


of 
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was admitted into it who had not 
eminently distinguished himself in 
the service. On the Sunday of 
Pentecost, in the year 1651, in 
the midst of an immense concourse, 
they assembled in the church of 
St.Sulpice, and put into the bands 
of Mr. Olier, asolemn instrument, 
expressing their fiimandunalterable 
resolution, never to be principals 
or seconds in a duel, and to dis- 
courage duelling to the utmost of 
their power. ‘The great Condé 
was struck with the proceeding; 
** A person,”’ he said, to the Mar- 
quis of Fenelon, “ must have the 
opinion which I Lave of your val. 
our, not to be alarmed at seeing 
you the first to break the ice on 
such an occasion.” Lewis the 
Fourteenth seconded the views of 
the respectable pastor: he took @ 
solemn oath not to pardon a duel, 
and in the course of his reign pub. 
lished several severe laws against 
duelling: by the last of them he 
established a court composed of 
the marshals of France, to bear 
and determine all cases of honour. 
‘They were invested with ample 
powers, and the severest penalties 
were inflicted on those, who should 
give oraccept a challenge or other- 
wise disobey their decrees. Sul 
duelling continued ; and the or. 
dinance was eluded, by the dis- 
tinction between duel and ren- 
contre; the latter was supposed 
to be unpremeditated, and was 
therefore held not to fall within 
the laws against duelling, which 
was supposed to be premede 
itated, To prevent this eva- 
sion, Lewis the Fifteenth pub- 
lished his ordinance of 1723, which 
after confirming the laws of his 
predecessors against duels, _pto~ 
vided that though the rencontre 
were quite sudden and unpremedi- 








tated, the aggressor should be pun. 
ished with death. But this or- 
dinance had littl effect. At 
length goud sense came to the aid 
of law ; so that towards the end of 
that monarch’s reign a duel was 
no longer essential to a character 
for personal honour and bravery. 





FENELON was appointed pre. 
ceptur to the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Duke of Anjou and the Duke 
of Berri, the three sons of the 
Dauphin. As the Duke of Bur. 
gundy was the first of the three 
royal brothers, in succession to 
the crown of Fiance, be particu- 
larly engaged the attention of 
Fenel. n.—In his general demean. 
our towards him, Fenelon assumed 
a conduct, by which though it 
were full of condescension and af4 
fection, he placed himself at an 
unmeasuiable height above him. 
—Qn some occasion, Fenelon had 
expressed himself to the Duke in 
@ tone of great authority: the 
Duke was indignant: ‘ Not so, 
Sir,” he said to Fenelon, ** I know 
who lam, and who you are.’’— 
Fenelon made no reply; he put 
on an airol recollection, and giv- 
ing the Duke a serious and sor- 
rowful look retired, and spake to 
him no more in the course of the 
day. The following morning, 
Fenelon entered the Duke’s bed- 
chamber while he was asleep, or- 
dered the curtains of his bed to be 
Opened, and the Duke to be awak- 
ened ; then assuming a cool and 
indifierent look, ‘* Sir,” he said, 
* you yesterday told me you knew 
Who you were, and who I was. My 
duty obliges me to inform you, 
that you know neither. You ima- 
gine that you are greater than I 
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am ; this some valet has fold you 3 
but you oblige me to tell you. that 
L am greater than you. Birth, 
here, 1s out of the question, You 
would pronounce a person mad, 
who should give himself a pref- 
erence over his neighbour, because 
the dews of heaven had fertilized 
his field and not fallen on his 
neighbour’s. You are not wiser 
than such a man; if you are vain 
of your birth, itconfers on vou no 
personal merit. You must be 
sensible that I am your superior 
in knowledge ; I have taught you 
every thing you know ; and whag 
you know, 1s nothing in compari- 
son of what remains for me to 
teach you. With respect to aus 
thority, yua have none over me, 
I have full and absolute authorny 
over you.* This you have been 
often told by the king. You sup. 
pose I consider myself very happy 
in the honour of being your pite 
ceptor. Undeceive yoursell; I 
undertook the charge of you at 
the king’s request ; it could be no 
satisfaction to me to receive so fa- 
tiguingan employment. That you 
may have no doubt on this head, I 
shall now lead you to the king, 
and request him to appoint me @ 
successor, whose exertions about 
you will be more successful than 
mine,” 

The Duke of Burgundy wae 
thunder-struck with this declarae 
tion. Remorse, fear and shame 
for a time prevented him from 
speaking; “I am confounded,’’ 
he cried, * for my conduct of 
yesterday. If you speak to the 
king, 1 am ruined for ever. If 
‘ou abandon me, what will be 


thought of me? I promise you, . 


yes, | do promise you, that you 
shall be satisfied with me in future. 
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But do you promise me.”’—Fene- 
lon would make no promise; it 
was not till a long continuance of 
good conduct bad convinced him 
of the sincerity of his pupil’s re- 
pentance, and after a formal inter- 
cession ot Madame de Maintenon, 
that Fenelon received him into fa. 
vour, 


It is amang his flock, that Fen. 
ELON appears to most advantage 5 
in every sense of the word he. was 
their father. His establishment 
and stile of living were suitable to 
his public situation ; but far be. 
neath the scale of expence and 
shew, which even good men 
would have thought justifiable. 
This left him an ample income, 
but it sunk under his acts of be. 
neficence. His principal attention 
was directed towards the labouring 
peasantry; he appears to have 
felt strongly the hardship of their 
lot. A curate complained to him, 
that after the evening service of 
Sunday, his parishioners, in spite 
of his remonstrances, would dance; 
** My dear friend,” replied Fene- 
lon, ‘‘neither you nor I should 
dance; but let us leave these poor 
people to dance as they please ; 
their hours of happiness are not 
too numcrous.”’ 

During the contest for the 
Spanish succession, the Diocese of 
Cambray was often the theatre of 
war, and of course experienced 
the cruel ravages of advancing and 
retreating armies. Under these 
circumstances, Fenelon frequently 
made visitations of every part of 
his diocese : and all the writers of 
his life mention a singular mark of 
homage which was shewn on these 
occasions to his eminent virtue. 
** From their high respect for his 
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character,” says M. de Bausset,® 
** from their general admiration of 
Telemachus, and possibly from 
a secret wish of revenging the 
Archbishop of Cambray, against 
the injustice of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, the liostile armies permitted 
Fenelon to visit every part of his 
diocese. The English, Germans 
and Dutch rivalled the inhabitants 
of Cambray in veneration for the 
Archbishop. All distinctions of 
religion and sect, all feelings of 
hatred or jealousy, which divide 
nations, disappeared in his pres. 
ence. He was often cbliced to 
have recourse to artifice to avoid 
the honours which the armies of 
the enemy intended him. He re. 
fused the military escorts which 
were offered him, for his personal 
security inthe exercise of his func. 
tions ; and without any other at- 
tendant, than a few ecclesiastics, 
he traversed the countries desolae 
ted by war. His way was marked 
by his alms and benefactions, and 
by the suspense of the calamities 
which armies bring. In these 
short intervals, the people breathed 
in peace, so that his pastoral 
visits might be termed the truce 
of God.” 

In one of those visits he met a 
peasant, still young, but plunged 
in the deepest affliction. He had 
recently lost a cow, the only supe 
port of his indigent family. Fene- 


—— 


* M. de Bausset, Bishop of Alais, at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, 
and afterwards member of the Imperial 
Chapter of the church of St Denis, at 
Paris, published a Life of Fenelon, i 
3 vols, 8vo. in the year 1808. He seems 
to have had access to all the papers in 
the possession of the family of Fenelon. 
From this work Mr, Butler acknow- 
leges that his account is principally ¢x- 
tracted. Ep. 














lopattempted to comfort him, and 
giying him money to buy ano. 
ther; alleviated his sorrow; still 
he had lost his own cow, and’ the 
tear, continued to fall. Pursuing 
bis journey, Fenelon found the 
very COW which was the object of 
somuch affliction; and like the 
goo shepherd, he himself drove it 
back before him in a dark night 
to the young man’s College - 
6 This,’ ”” says the Cardinal de 
Maury, * 18, perhaps the finest 
fraitia Fenelon’s fife. Woe to 
ose who read it without being 
atlected d!” ** The virtues of Fene- 
Jon,” continues the cardinal, ** sive 
his history something of the air of 
romance: but his name will never 
dic. To this moment, the Flem- 
minders bless his memory, and 
call him the Good Archbishop.” 


Many of Fenclon’s relations were 
lappy imitators of his virtues, 
e ‘ABBE D& FENELON may be 
‘particularly mentioned. After a 
Jength of years, uniformly devoted 
to religion and virtue, he retired 
‘to Paris, and spent the remainder 
of his life in endeavouring to pro- 
“cure a religiotis and moral educa. 
tion, for the poor Savoyard boys, 
with whom, under the ancient 
_ government, Paris abounded, Al- 
“towing himself no more than was 
Recéssary for his mere subsistence, 
“he contrived, with the remaining 
Part of his income, aud with the 
“Contributions which he raised upon 
vhis friends, to accomplish this edi- 
fying work. “The horrors of the 
»fevolution forced him from it, and 
e Felired to the delightful solitude 


of? 4h? 


“of ithe: Mont St. Valetidn: He 


NBS. pursued to his retreat, and’ 


fonveyed t to the prison of the Lux- 
YOL, Vil. AA 
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embourg ; he was then in his 80th 
year, When this became public, 
alf the little Savoy ard boys asseMe 
bled, and went in'a body to’ the 
National Assembly : they loudly 
peuttoned the Assembly for’ his 
liberty 3 and offered that any num. 
ber Of Uiem shodld BE cobstitutad 
prisoners in his stead, as hostages 
for his godd conduct. This, for 
a ume delayed his fate: buta day 
was al fength fixed for his e eC. 
tons One of the poor Savoyards, 
Whom the abbé had insthicted aid 
assisted, Was at that tinvé, tur. 
Key of the prison of the Luxem- 
bourg. Perceiving his beviefactor 
among the victims “ed out to exe- 
Cution, he Sprang forward, andin 
a state of distvaction, strained him 
in his embrace and cried’ aloud, 
* My father: my father! are ‘you 
then going to diet You, whose 
life has’ beéti an uniform act of 
goodness? yr & Be comforte “5°? 
the abbe said to him, ** déath is 
not an evil to him, who can no 
longer do good. —My-dear chind, 
your sensibility at’ this’ moment 
comforts my heart. Farewell, my 
friend ! farewell, Joseph ! Think 
sometimes upon me,’”’—** Alas !” 
answered the poor Savoyard, ** J 
shall never forget you.” The 
abbe ascended the fatal cart, with 
sixty-eight other victims. ' He 
exhorted them, during the while 
Way, to sorrow foi their sins; to 
confide in God, and ‘to offer up‘to 
him, with nsighation, the sacti- 
fice of their lives. Having ‘ar. 
rived at the guillotine, ‘he once 
more addressed them; he exhorted 
them to form, with all their beafts, 
in 1. act of repentance for théir 
sins! all of them’ ku bly inclined 
their heads; he proviounced 6ver 
them the words of absolution ; 
aad cohunued to sugvest to therm 
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sentiments of religion, ull it was 
his turn to submit to the Instru- 
meat of death. 


Penal Laws which aggrieve the 
Catholics of Ireland. 
[From A Statement, &c. Cuoutinued 
from the ‘ast No. p. 488.} 
CHAP. III, 

Of the Laws which exclude the 
Catholics from munutpal Offices 
in Cittes and Towns Corporate ; 
and herein of the corperate Fran. 
chise, as enjoyed by Catholics. 

‘The exclusion of Catholics 
from all corporate offices was ef. 
fected during the reign of Charles 
IJ. and in the year 1607. It is 
ditlicult to enumerate all the mu- 
nicipal situations Ip the various 
cities and towns of Ireland, clos. 
ed against Catholic industry end 
merit. In the Cily ef Dublin 
alone we find the othces follow. 
ing, viz. 

Lord Mayorand Aldermen 24 
Sheriffs 2, Sherifi’s Peers 38 40 
Recorder and ‘Treasurer 2 
Common Council-men 96 
Masters and wardens of Guilds, 


about 84 
Town Clerks 2 
Offices 248 


Passing thence to the other ci. 
ties and corporate towns of Ire. 
lund, which may be reckoned at 
115 in number, (as Cork, Lime. 
rick, Waterford, Belfast, Kilken. 
ny, Drogheda, Galway, Sligo, 
Derry, Cashell, Clonmel, ‘Trim, 
Enniskillen, Wextord, &c. &c,) 
we may reasonably take the ave. 
rage number of corporate oftices 
in each at about 20; which pio. 
bably falls far short of the real 
number, since the city of Dublin 
alone appears to produce nearly 
250. ‘Lhis average number of 20 
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offices to each of these 115 other 
corporations gives the number of 
3,300; and, added to the number 
vf 248 appearing in Dublin, will 
amount to a total of 3,548 corpo. 
rate offices in Ireland, comprised 
within this positive proscription. 

‘Thus far do the words and let. 
ter of the law extend ; but its spi. 
rit and necessary operation reach 
farther. They render inaccessible 
to Catholics the numerous lucrae 
live situations dependant upon, and 
connected with, those corporate 
offices; the patronage, power, 
preference and profits at their dis. 
posal, In the city of Dublin 
alone, the nuinber ef these de- 
pendant situations exceeds 200, 
including the entire police estab. 
lishment and its officers, paving 
and lighting and pipe-water boards, 
commissioners of wide streets, 
court of conscience, grand jury, 
city surveyors, craners, Collectors, 
Clerks, secretaries, solicitors, a 
gents, and the various petty offi. 
ces of more or less emolument 
derived from those boards. 

We may fairly estimate the 
number of 1,000, as not exceed. 
ing the amount of similar mmor 
offices in the gift or at the dispo- 
sal of the several corporate offi- 
cers in the remaining cities and 
towns of Ireland, This number, 
added to the number of 200 to 
be found in the city of Dublin, 
will form a total of 1,200 offices 
in Ireland, from which the Ca- 
tholics are excluded by the spirit 
and consequential hostility of those 
laws which exclude them from 
corporate offices. 

Hence it will appear, that the 
gross number of offices and situa. 
uons, from which this class of pe- 
nal laws excludes the Catholics 
may be considered as amoupUng— 
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directly and by express enactment, partial imposts; by undue prefers 
3548 ences, and accommodation bee 


to about 
Consequentially, to about 1200 stowed upon their competitors 5 
—-— by a local inquisition ; by an un. 
Total 748 Certain and unequal measure of 


Here, then, isan immense num. justice ; by fraud and favouritism 
ber of officers, diffused through. daily and openly practised to 
out the different districts of their prejudice. The Catholic 
Ireland, invested with powers of gentleman, whose misfortune it 
annoying others, and of protecting may be to reside in or near to 
and enriching themselves, which any of these cities or towns in Ire- 
are refused to their Catholic fel. land, is hourly exposed to all the 
low-citizens. slights and annoyances that a pet- 

The great and general dominion ty sectarian oligarchy may think 
attached to these situationsin pub. proper to inflict. The profes. 
lic and in private life, naturally sional man risks continual inflic. 
divides the inhabitants of every tions of personal humiliation. 
city and town in Jreland into two The farmer brings the produce of 
very distinguishable casts, the his lands to market under heavier 
masters and the vassals. ‘The vex. tolls. Every species of catholic 
ations, insults, and other mischiefs Jodustry and mechanical skill is 
flowing from this municipal sys- checked, taxed, and rendered pree 
tem, almost baffle calculation, carious. 
and can scarcely be even imagin- In fine, it may be truly affirm. 
ed, save by the actual sufferers. ed (as was complained in the first 
Let us, however, attempt a cur- Catholic petition, presented to 
sury outline of them, Pailiament in 1805 by Mr. Fox) 

All Catholic merchants, trades. ** That this interdiction of the 
men, and artizans; all the im- Catholics from all corporate offi- 
mense variety of petty dealers ces is severely felt by them as an 
and handicraftsmen, shopkeepers ev], not terminating in itself; for 
of every kind, smiths, carpenters, by giving advantage over the Ca. 
masons, shocmakers, weavers, tholics to the exclusive possessors 
&c. &c. are under & necessity of those situations, a establishes 
(for subsistence sake) of residing a species of qualified monopuly, 
in these cities and towns, and operating untversally in their dts- 
under the yoke of corporate favour; contrary to the spirit, 
power. Perhaps these men and and highly detrimental to the 
their families amount in number freedom, of trade. 
tosome hundred thousands of the | With respect to the corporate 
most useful, laborious and vaiua- franchise, or freedom of cities and 
ble citizens of Ireland. Such towns :—this freedom is of consi. 
persons, in any well regulated derable value to a citizen, 1. in 
state, would be deemed fit objects qualifying bim to vote at elec. 
of favour and encouragement, tions of members to represent the 
at least of protection. But, in corporation in Parliament; 2. in 
Ireland, their lot is a grievous one. exoncrating the freeman and bis 
They are debased by the galling family from the payment of va 
ascendancy of privileged neigh- rious market tolls and local da- 
bours. They are depressed by ties; and 3. by securing to him 
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an indirect monopoly of the exer- 
cise of various trades and arts, by 
the exclusion of such peysons. as 
have not served Jegal apprentice. ; 
ships, 

Now the number of catholic free. 
men in,treland is very, inconside- 
rable, and, for various reasons, 
must Continue so, 

When the Catholics, in 1727, 
were deprived of their night of vot, 
ing, at, elections, of members of 
parliament for cities and towns 
corporate, and also at the elecuions 
of the civic magistrates, they were 
stripped of one great inducement 
to seek the PL ini of curpora- 
tions, as well as of the chief re- 
commendation for obtaining it. 
This disability, co-operating with 
the, persecuting spirit of the umes, 
gradually deterred them from so. 
liciting even the impertect fran. 
chise that remained. It a'so be- 
came more diflicult to obtain it. 
Partial prolubitions were enacted, 
by express statutes, against taking 
(: utholic ¢ apprentices, Canes que Dte 
ly, freedom by service Was ren. 
dered. less attainable :, and, the 
number of Catholic freemen by 
service being thus circumscribed, 
those entitled by birth decreased 
in proporuop... And, although 
the rights. of voting, which they 
lost. by, the statute “of 1727, were 
nomipally restored by the, statute 
of 1793, yet the Catholics haye 
nat, in reality, derived any, benefit 
from, this restoration, For, the 
long, lapse of Sixty six years ¢ of i ine 
capacity, having effected a com. 
plete exclusion, of the Catholics 
from Corporations, they were oblig- 
ed .to, att AS the third mode of 
-acquiring their freedom, namely, 
Ay grant,..or. “ grace especial,” 
as itis termed, This power of 


‘¢ the Catholics of Ireland. 





gris nting freedom by * grace es. 
pecial’ ’ being, however, vested | In 
the existing members of the cor. 
rations, the exercise of it in fa- 
vour ol Catholics remains suspend. 
ed by the hostile spirit of the 
penal laws; except, perhaps in 
rare and occasional instances, 
where a Catholic, by the influ- 
ence. of piivate friends ship or of 
mon ey. contrives to be a favourite 
with the proprietor of the corpora. 
tion, or with its leading interests. 
Nay, even where a Catholic 
happens to be legally entitled to 
his treedom, either by birth or 
service, his admission is generally 
obs tructed. His petition is not, 
indecd, d'rectly refused ; for, in 
that case, a mandamus might lie 
to compel a compliance with it, 
but no answer is returned ; sit 
the consideration of the subjéct is 
adjourned ** sine die.”? This is 
termed, ** cushionmg a petition,” 
In the city of Dublin, for in- 
stance, the 24 Guilds or Fraterni. 
tics, Comprize, as is si pposed, 
about 2,400 freemen. Probably 
not 1CO of this number are Catliv- 
lics; and these, though free of 
their respective Guilds, “and ¢! pie 
ble of voting at clections of offi- 
cers within those Guilds, tte 
yet inca able of voting at elections 
of Me th ‘rs to serve in Parli iment 
for the city ; for they are unifo rm- 
ly * cushioned” when petitionifig 
to be made free of the city ‘at 
large, The’ like ractice re wails 
throughout the other “corporations 
of Ircland. on 
Hence, although ho express 
law probibiis Catholics froi ‘be- 
coming ‘freemen of cities and 
towns Corporate, yet so many Ate 
the obstacles and discourageme e ens 
in their way, that, in fact afd 








_ practice, they are almost wholly 
excluded from this franchise. 

That this system is jast or hon. 
onrable, or creditable to the Pro- 
testant religion, or consistent with 
the spint i any good religion, it 
would be difficult to demonstrate. 

** 1 carmot conceive,” said Ed. 
mtind Burke, © how any thing worse 
can be said of the Protestant re- 
ligion of ‘the ‘Church of England 
thah this—that wherever it is judg. 
ed iproper to give it a legal estab. 
lishment, it becomes necessary ‘to 
deprive the body of the people (if 
they adhere to their old opinions) 
of their liberties, ‘and of all their 
free customs; and reduce them to a 
state wf civil servitude.” 

CHAP, IV. 
Of the Laws which deny to the 
Cathehcs the Kight of being eli. 
gible to various Offices connected 
with the Profession and Adminis- 
tration of the Laws. 

The offices of this description, 
which the’ Catholics’ are forbidden 
to aspire to, by the express Jetter 
of the Statutes are the following, 
viz. 

‘Lotd High Chancellor, or Keeper 
.or Comaiissioner of the Great Seal 
Master or Keeper of the Rolls - - 
Justices of the King’s Bench ¢  - 
Justites of the Commion’ Pleas —- 
Barons'of the'Exchequer - - - 
Attorney and Solicitor General 
King's Serjeants at Law 7. 4 
King's Council (présent number) - “9 
Miasttts in Chancery - - - - 
‘Chairman of Sessions forthe County 
‘Of Dublin fe .- .p *% e506 12 
Counsel to the Commissioners of 
eetnue . 2 se Se es tg 
Recorders of Cities and towns, abett ‘Bo 
Advotutes in Spiritual Courts, about 20 
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To this number may be added 
25 Commissioners of Bankrupiey, 
and Si assistant barristers, or 
chairmen of County Sessions: 
for although the Catholies are net, 
by the express fetier of the law, 
disabled from holding these off- 
ces, yet In practice they are exe 
cluded with scareely a single ex. 
ception. 

There are, moreover, several 
other offices of great power and 
effect in the administration of the 
laws, which, though commonly 
termed ecclesiastical offices, yet 
are vested with extensive jurisdic. 
tion, In temporal matters, over 
the persons and properties of :the 
Catholics. Of this nature are 
those which decide upon questions 
of wills of personal property; 
marriage, ty{hes, and other inci- 
dental subjects of moment. Such 
are the offices of Vicars General of 
the 26 dioceses of Ireland, thie 
Court of Delegates, Prerogative 
Court, Metropolitan Court,:Con- 
sistorial’'Court, &c. 

From all offices 'in these courts, 
probably 50m number, the Cath. 
olics are excluded, nay, they are 
prohibited from pracusing in them, 
‘as ‘sid voeates, 

‘The “Proctors in these “courts 
are, apparently, subject to the 
samme regulation, ‘Their number 
in Debiin amounts to nine, and, 
in the’country, they may be estie 
omated av torty, 

‘Public notaries/are marked thy 
the hke- proscription ; they amownt 
‘tolaboat $6 m number. 

'Theeonsequential operation of 


mnie theexclusion ofthe Catholics from 


L be ie 132 
s ils of Counties - - = 32 
OF Cities ‘and Towns;'aboat - | - “20 
Sab-Strerlffs - + - + “+ - 440 


all these offices*reaches naturally 
-arid necessarily, to all the benefi- 
cial’subordinate sitaations, ‘Sueh 


asus! ate those of Registers todudgesyand 


Total e224 


to Vicars General; Secretaries, 
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Deputies, Court officers, Clerks of 


the Crown, Clerks of the Peace, As- 
sistantsin the various law offices. So. 
licitorsand Treasurers to numerous 
public Boards and establishments, 
agents, clerks to great public 
officers, &c. Of all these subordi- 
nate, but lucrative, offices we may 
reasonably estimate the actual 
number as exceeding 1000. 

Thus there appears to be a total 
number of nearly 1500 offices 
connected with the profession and 
administration of the laws, which 
are interdicted to the Catholics, 
either by the express letter, or by 
the necessary operation of the 
present penal coile. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Laws which disqualify 
the Cathulus from holding Offices 
in the Army and Navy, and ob- 
struct them in exercising their Ke. 
ligion therein, 


Until the Act of Union, in 1800, 
the military and naval establish- 
ments of Ireland had remained 
distinct and separate from those of 
Great Britain. They are now in. 
corporated into one; and the 
chief government and superinten- 
dance of the united force are seated 
in Great Britain. [t is manifest, 
therefore, that the laws and regu- 
lations, which affect its members, 
ought to be uniform, consistent 
and general, not varying with the 
accidents of place or service. The 
army and navy of the empire are 
liable, trom their very nature, to 
frequent changes of station. The 
order of distribution, which allots 
the British or foreign service to a 
regiment ora ship of war in one 
year, may render Ireland the des. 
tined station in the year following; 
and “* vice versa.” Hence it must 
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be a nugatory system, a pitiful 
mode ol levying armies, that 
would qualify a man for this ser- 
vice in the one island, and dis. 
qualify him in the other. To in. 
vite the Catholic in Ireland, for 
example, to enter into the army 
and navy, by holding out to his 
hopes the prospect of qualified 
promotion, or any other induce- 
ment local and limited to Ireland, 
guaranteed solely by an Irish 
statute, but denied by the laws 
of Great Britain, is a proceeding 
as illusory towards the Catholic, 
as it is unworthy of a wise and 
liberal legislature. 

Now, the law of England rigidly 
excludes all Catholics from the 
right of bearing offices in the army 
and navy; nay, it inflicts penal- 
ties upon any Catholics, who shall 
presume to hold them, 

A similar law, but with still 
heavier penalties, was enacted in 
Ireland, and remained in full force 
until 1793, when it was repealed 
by an Irish statute, as to all mili- 
tary Offices, except those of Master 
or Lieutenant General of the Or- 
dnance, Commander in Chief of 
the Forces, and Generals on the 
Staff. 

But" the disqualifying laws of 
Great Britain, upon this subject, 
remain, still in full force, stern 
and unmitigated. 

Hence arises a palpable incon- 
gruity in the military system © 
this empire, and an eff ctual re- 
pulsion against all Catholics, both 
in the army and in the navy. 

What avails the Irish statute of 
1793 to the Catholic ensign oF 
midshipman, if the removal of his 
regiment or ship, from the Irish to 
the English station, renders him 
subject to the English Test Act, 
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and compels him to abandon the or connected with the army or 
profession of his choice? He has navy, they invariably reject the 
no protection or remedy. The Catholics. The Commissaries, 
law, upon which he relied, be. agents, contractors, prize masters, 
comes @ dead letter, This diffi. pursers, clerks, treasurers, medie 
culty has been left unprovided for, cal assisfants, purveyors, store. 
though certainly not unforeseen, keepers, barrack-masters, garrison 

The number of offices, from officers, &c &c.—are almost uni- 
which the Catholics are thus ex. versally Protestunts. 
cluded, appears pretty fully, from Not only are the Catholics 
the printed lists of the army and thus excluded from all offices in 
navy. ‘he various regiments of the army or navy, but even they 
cavalry, infantry, marines, artile who by chance or vice or neces. 
lery, invalids, the garrisons in sity, have been thrown into the 
Europe and in all the foreign lowest ranks, the common soldiers 
Colonies, the various ships of war and sailors—are obstructed in the 
of all rates and sizes, the dock- free exercise of their religion, and 
yards, store yards, &c. may be compelled to conform to an oppo- 
moderately estimated as compris- site worship. 
ing twenty thousand offices, of — This grievance, however loudly 
power or emolument, from which complained of, is only the neces. 
the Catholics are utterly excluded sary consequence of the existing 
at this day (1811) by the existing laws, and of the general Anti. 
Jaws of Great Britain. Catholic system. 

The consequential operation of — ‘Lhe law upon this subject is 
this exclusion of Catholics from precisely the same in Ireland as 
offices in the army and navy, has in England. It 1s comprized in 
been frequently dwelt upon in the annual mutiny act, the manual 
Parliament, but cannot be exag- of military regulation and governs 
gerated, It must render many ment throughout this empire, 
military and naval officers person. whence it appears that by law, all 
ally hostile to Catholics, partly officers and soldiers, tneludng 
from the want of opportunities of Catholics as well as others, are 
society or acquaintance with them, compellable to attend at and dili- 
and partly from the very exisience gently to frequent such places as 
of thisexclusion. [It inspires them may be appointed for the purposes 
with sentiments of habitual scorn of Divine service and sermon, The 
and contempt towards the Catho- places hitherto appointed, (except 
lics ; and influences their conduct jn some instances confined to Ire- 
accordingly, when on duty. ‘These Jand alone) have been places of 
impressions have been frequently Protestant worship. 
evinced by generals in command, CHAP. VI. 

a particularly on foreign ser- Of the Laws which disqualify 
whose names can be mention- 
ed. It is quite natural that infe. the Catholics from holding vartous 
other Offices of Trust, Honour and 
rior officers should adopt the tone “" f al aoaced 
and imitate the practice of their Emolument, mot already ¢ 
or enumerated. 


commanders. In ail lucrative ap- 
pointments within their disposal, § These laws nearly complete the 
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exclusion of Catholics from all 
desirable offices and situations. 


Whatever was not already com. 
prehended by the laws stated in 
the foregoing chapters, whether as 
io power, patronage, prout or 
honours, is carefully gleaned to- 
gether and compiled in this class 
of proscription. Llence, it jis so 
far from being true, as has been 
studiously propagated, ¢hat there 
now remawm dLesides seats in Pare 
hament, only 30 or AO offices for- 
bidden to the Catholics, that this 
assertion may with perfect truth 
be inverted ; for, in fact, wot mure 
than 30,or forty offices (nay, not 
so many) are really accessible to 
Catholics, under the present laws 
and spirit of government. 

We shall proceed to our enume- 
ration of the offices not already 
classed or specified, viz. 

Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or 


other Governor of Ireland . . 1 
Loid High Treasurer, or Lords of 


Treasury : ° ° » a 
Custodes Rotulorum of Counties 32 
Governors of Counties (present 

number) . : ‘ » 85 
Privy Counsellors (present number) go 
(Po- cemasrers General 2 


Chancelior of the Exchequer . . 1 
Secretary of State. ye fits l 
Vie Treasurer é ‘ e 1 
Teller or Casbierofthe Exchequer 1 
Keeperof the Privy Seal . . . 1 
Auditors General . : 


Provosi of Dublin University o% 1 
Fellows of the University . . . 22 
Offices 248 


_ The foregoing list of offices and 
situations of trust, emolument or 
dignity, from which the Catholics 
are excluded by the express letter 
of the law, comprises about 248 
in number, 

The Catholics, being thus dis. 
qualified from those \ remaining 
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gilices, are consequently excluded 
from all the subordinate situations 
dependant upon these offices - 
such as those of deputies, secre- 
luries, treasurers, agents, clerks, 
&e. &c. and all their lucrative 
and valuable establishments. ‘These 
are all rigidly Protestant; and 
their respective preferences, pa- 
tronage, Javour and assistance ine 
cline, naturally, towards their 
Protestant friends and connections. 
Throughout the entire Post 
Office establisiment in Ireland, 
Jor Instance, Consisting of scveral 
hundred persons, there, is scarcely 
a single Cathalic to be found in a 
higher situation than that of a 
common letter.carrier; and few 
of even this class. The like may 
be affirmed concerning all the other 
public beards and establishments 
of Ireland, Yet the far greater 
proportion of their salaries and 
emoluments is extracted from the 
labours and contributions of the 
Catholics. 
RETROSPECT. 
An Appeal to Reason and Feeling, 
on behalf of the lrish Catholics. 
If there be any candid man, 
who may be inclined to question 
this statement as highly coloured, 
or to view this Anti-Catholic, code 
with indifference, we invite hum to 
the unerring test of reason and feel- 
ing: and weintreat him fora moment 
to imagine. the case of the Cathylic 
to be his own,—Let. him, suppose 
himself. to be so branded and in- 
capacitated, as is here shewn 5 
to be set aside and stigmatized, by 
the constitution. as. unworthy of 
filling any office of trust, honour, 
or emolument in his native Coul- 
try : to be forced to distrust the 
protection of the law, in aflairs of 
property, liberty and life z, to. be 











peremptorily denied that share of 
Vistributive justice, which appor- 
tions reward as well as punishment 
according to the deserts of each 
member of the community: to 
find closed against him every path, 
which his ambition, his courage, 
his genius, or his industry might 
prompt him to explore.— Let him 
imagine himself to be so taxed, 
so teazed, so worried, and so 
contemned in his country, as to 
feel his situation more vile, in 
many respects, than that of the 
“outcast Jew.”? — Let him see 
himself shunned in private society 
as a degraded being, daily sinking 
in selfeestimation, yet indignant 
at the scorn attached to his lot, 
and vainly Jooking around him for 
the succour and smiles of those 
laws and that constitution, which 
exalt his fellow-citizens upon his 
mortification and misery. Then 
let him, indeed, consult those 
eloquent panegyrists of the British 
constitution, the Montesquicus, the 
Blackstones and De Lolmes, who 
have pourtrayed its blessings in 
such fascinating colours ; and let 
himask them, whether he partakes 
of those inestimable blessings, or 
shares in that ‘* PoriricaL 
Lizerty,” which they have pro- 
nounced to be the very end and 
purpose of that admired constitu. 
tion? Let him interrogate his own 
heart: does he enjoy Linerty or 
Conscrence? Is he perfectly free 
to follow its pure and harmless 
dictates? Is he, or are his child- 
renin a state of servitude or of 
emancipation ? The answers will 
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readily be found. They are graven 
upon every true and hunourable 
heart. 

So much for the present condi- 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland, 
From this condition they seek to 
be tully exiricated: not through 
the wilderness of gradual cmancie 
pation, but by the broad avenues 
of right and justice : and upon the 
great principle of religious liberty. 
They build their hopes upon no 
narrow or jealous policy, —They 
would cheerfully concede the ene 
joyment of civil and religious frees 
dom to all mankind: they ask no 
more for themselves. —To expunge 
from the Statute Book every line 
of angry feeling, every memorial 
of rancour, and every remnant of 
proscription: toeflace every clause, 
provision and phrase, that gives 
herve to bigotry, sanction to in- 
tolerance, or preference (in teme 
porals) to the professors of one 
faith over those of any other, in 
any department of the state, or in 
any part of the empire :—These 
noble objects comprize the entire 
policy of the Irish Catholics—en. 
gross their anxious thoughts, and 
constitute the scope and purpose 
of all their remonstrances and pe. 
titions to every branch of the legis« 
lature. 

Ea enim presidia Libertatis petunt, 

Non licentie ad oppugnandos alios. 


[We have received, through a friend, 
the Secon o Part of this** Statement,” 
from Ireland ; and intend to gi:e an ab- 


stract of it in our succeeding a 
D. 
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Account of Zerah Colburn, an 
American boy, @ prodigy in 
Ariihmetic. 

London, Aug. 20,1812. 

The attention of the philoso. 

phical world has been lately at- 
tracted by the most singular phe- 
nomenon in the history of the hu- 
man mind that perhaps cver ex- 
isted. It is the case ofa child, 
under cight years of age, who, 
without any previous knowledge 
of the common rules of arithmetic, 
or even of the use and power of the 
Arabic numerals, and without 
having given any particular atten- 
tion to the subject, possesses (as if 
by intuition) the singular faculty 
of solving agreat variety of auth 
metical questions by the mere ope. 
ratwn of the mind, and without 
the usual assisiance of any visible 
symbol or contrivance, 

‘Lhe name of this child is Zerah 
Colburn, who was born at Cadut, 
(a town lying at the head of Onion 
river, in Vermont, in the United 
States of America) on the Ist of 
September 1804. About two 
years ago (August 1810) although 
at that time nut séx years of age, 
he first began to show those won- 
derful powers of calculation which 
have since so much attracted the 
attention and excited the astonish. 
ment of every person who has wit. 
nessed his extraordinary abilities. 
‘Lhe discovery was made by acci- 
dent, His tather who had not 
given him any other instruction 
than such as was to be obtained 
at a small school established in 
that unfrequented and remote 
part of the country, (and which 
did not include either writing or 


cyphering), was much surprised 
one day to hear him repeating 
the products of several numbers, 
Struck with amazement at the cir. 
cumstance, he proposed a variety 
of arithmetical questions to him, 
all of which the chi'd solved with 
remarkable facility and correct- 
ness. ‘The news of this infant 
prodigy soon circulated through 
the neighbourhued; and many 
persons came from distant parts 
lo withess so singular a circum. 
stance. The father, encouraged 
by the unanimous opinion of all 
who came to see him, was induced 
to undertake, with this child, the 
tour of the United States. They 
were every where received with 
the most flattering expressions ; 
and in the several towns which 
they visited, various plans were 
suggested to educate and bring up 
the child, free from all expense to 
his family. Yielding, however, 
to the pressing solicitations of his 
friends, and urged by the most re- 
spectable and powerful recom. 
mendations, as well as by a view 
to his son’s more complete edu- 
cation, the father has brought the 
child to this country, where they 
arrived on the 12th of May last: 
and the inhabitants of this metro- 
polis have for these last three 
months had an opportunity of see- 
ing and examining this wonderful 
phenomenon; and of verifying 
the reports that have heen circu- 
lated respecting him. 
Many peisons of the first emi- 
nence for their knowledge in ma- 
thematics, and well known for 
their philosophical inquiries, have 
made a point of sccing and cons 














versing with him: and they have 
all been struck with astonishment 
at hisextraordinary powers. It is 
correctly true, as stated of him, 
that—** He will not only deter. 
mine, With the greatest facility 
and dispatch, the exact number 
of minutes or seconds in any given 
period of time ; but will also solve 
any other question of a similar 
kind. He will tell the exact pro- 
duct arising from the multiplica- 
tion of any number, consisting of 
two, three, or four figures, by any 
other number cunsisting of the 
like number of figures, Or, any 
number, consisting of six or seven 
places of figures, being proposed, 
he will determine, with equal ex- 
pedition and ease, all the factors 
of which it is composed. This 
singular faculty consequently ex- 


tends not only to the raising of 


powers, but also to the extraction 
of the square and cube roots of the 
number proposed; and likewise 
to the means of determining whe- 
ther it be a prime number (ora 
number incapable of division by 
any other number); for which 
case there does not exist, at pre. 
sent, any general rule amongst 
mathematicians.” All these, and 
a variety of other questions con- 
Mected therewith, are answered 
by this child with such prompt. 
ness and accuracy (and in the 
midst of his juvenile pursuits) as 
‘to ustonish every person who has 
visited him. 

At a meeting of his friends 
which was held for the purpose 
of concerting the best method of 
promoting the views of the father, 
this child undertook, and com. 
pletely succeeded in, raising the 
number 8 progressively up to 
the sixteenth power!!! ‘and in 
Raming the last result, viz. 
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281,474,976,710,656, he was 
right in every figure. He was 
then tried as to other numbers, 
consisting of one figure; all of 
which he raised (by actual multi. 
plication and not by memory) as 
high as the tenth power, with so 
much facility acd dispatch that 
the person appointed to take down 
the results, was obliged to enjoin 
him not to be so rapid! With ree 
spect to numbers consisting of two 
figures, he would raise some of 
them to the sixth, seventh, “and 
eighth power; but not always 
with equal facility: for the larger 
the products became, the more 
difficult he found it to proceed. 
He was asked the square root of 
106929, and before the number 
could be written down, he imme. 
diately answered 327. He was 
then required to name the cube 
root of 268,336,125, and with 
equal facility: and promptness he 
replied 645. Various other ques- 
tions of a similar nature, respecte 
ing the roots and powers of very 
high numbers, were proposed by 
several of the gentlemen present, 
to all of which he answered in a 
similar manner. One of the 
party requested him to name the 
factors which produced the num. 


‘ber 247483, which he immediate- 


ly did by mentioning the two 
numbers 941 and 263; which in- 
deed are the only two numbers 
that will produce it; Another of 
them proposed 171395, and he 
named the following factors as the 
only ones that would produce it ; 
viz. 5% 34979, 7 x 24485, 59™ 
2905, 83% 2065, 35> 4897, 
295581, and 413%415. He 
was then asked to give the factors 
of 36083; but he immediatel 

replied that it had none; whic 

in fact was the case, as 36083 is 
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aprime number, Other numbers 
were indiscriminately proposed to 
him, and he always succeeded in 
giving the correct factors, ex- 
Cept in the case of prime numbers, 
which he discovered almost as 
soon as proposed. One of the 
gentiemen asked him how many 
minutes there were in forty-eight 
years; and betore the question 
could be written down he replied 
25,228,800: and instantly added 
that the number of seconds in the 
same period was 1,513,728,000, 
Various questions of the like kind 


were put to bim; and to all of 


them he answered with nearly 
equal facility and promptitude ; 
$0 4s lO astonish every one present, 
and to excite a desire that so ex- 
traordinary a faculty should (if 
possible) be rendered more exten- 
sive and useful. | 

It was the wish of the gen. 
tlemen present ty. obtain a know, 
ledge of the method by which 
the child was enabled to answer, 
with so much facility and correct. 
ness, the questions thus put to 
him; but to all their inquiries 
upon this subject (and he was 
closely examined upon this point) 
he was unable to give them any 
information. He positively de- 
Clared (and every observation that 
was made seemed fo justify the 
assertiin) that he did not know 
how the answers came into his 
mind, to the act of multiplying 
two numbers together, and in the 
yaising of powers, it was evident 
(notonly trem the motion of his 
lips, but also from some. singular 
facts which will be hereafter men- 
tioned) that some operation was 
going forward in his mind; yet 
that operation could not (from the 
readiness with which the answers 
were lurnished) beat all allied to 
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the, usual mode of proceeding 
with such subjects; and moreover, 
he; is entirely, ignorant of the com. 
mon rules of arithmetic, and can 
not perform, upon paper, asim. 
ple sum in multiplication or divi. 
sion, But, in the extraction of 
roots and in mentioning the fac. 
tors of high numbers 14 does not 
appear that any operation can take 
place; since he will give the ap. 
swer immediately, or in a very 
few seconds, where it would re. 
quire, according to the ordinary 
method of selution, a very dill. 
cult and laborious calculation: 
and moreover, the knowledge of 
a prime number cannot be ob- 
tained by any known rule, 

It has been alieady observed, 
that it was evident, from some 
singular facts, that the child ope. 
rated by certain rules known only 
to himself. ‘Lhis discovery was 
made in one or two, instances, 
when he had been closely pressed 
upon that point. In one case he 
was asked to tell. the square of 
4395; he at first hesitated, fear. 
ful that he should not be able to 
answer it correctly; but when he 
applicd himself to it be said it 
was 19,316,025. On being ques- 
Uoned as to the Cause of bis besi- 
tation, he.replied that he did not 
like to. muluply four figures by 
lour, figures: but, said be, ‘J 
found out another way ; 1 muli- 
plied 293 by 293, and then mul 
liplied this product twice by) the 
number 15, which produced the 
same result.”? On another occa- 
sion, his highness the Duke of 
Glougester asked him the product 
of 21,734 multiplied by 643 :, he 
immediately replied 11,803,502 : 
but, upon some remark bewg 
wade, on; the subject, the child 
said that,be had, in his own mind, 








multiplied 65202 by 181. Now, 
although in the first imstance it 
must be evident to every mathe- 
matician that 4395 is equal to 
293 * 15, and consequently that 
(4395 ?= (293 4 (157; and fur- 
ther that in the seeond case 543 
is equal t 1813, and conse. 
quently that 21734 (181 *3)s= 
(217354%3) > 1813 yet, it is not 
the less remarkable that this com. 
bination should be tmmediately 
perecived by the child, and we 
cannot the less admire his inge- 
nuity in thus seizing znstantly the 
easiest method of solving the ques. 
tion proposed to him. 

It must be evident, from what 
has here been stated, ‘that the sin- 
gular faculty which this child pos. 
sesses is not altogether dependent 
upon his memory. In the multi. 
plication of numbers and in the 
raising of powers, he is doubtless 
considerably assisted by that re- 
markable quality of the mind: and 
in this respect he might be consi. 
dered as bearing some resemblance 
(if the differenee of age did not 
prevent the justness of the com. 
parison) to the celebrated Jede- 
diah Buxton, and other persons 
of similar note. But, in the ex. 
traction of the roats of numbers, 
ahd in determining their factors 
(if any), it is clear, to all those 
who have witnessed the astonish. 
ing quickness and accuracy of this 
child, that the memory has little 
or nothing to do with the process. 
And in this particular point con. 
sists the remarkable difference be- 
tween the present and all former 
Mstances of an apparently similar 
kind. 

It has beew recorded as an as- 
tonishing effort of memory that 
the celebrated Euler (who, in the 
science of analysis, might vie even 
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with Newton himeself,) eotld rec 
member the first six powers of 
every number under 100,° This, 
probably, must be taken with 
some restrictions 3 but, if true to 
the fullest extent, it is tot more 
astonishing than the efforts of this 
child: with this additional cir- 
cumstance in favour of the latter, 
that he is capable of verifying, in 
avery few seconds; every figure 
which he may have occasion fof. 
It has been further remarked by 
the biographer of that eminent 
mathematician, that “he perceived 
almost at a simple glance, the fac- 
tors of which his formule were 
composed ; the particular system 
of factors belonging to the quese 
tion under consideration ; the vas 
rious artifices by which that sys- 
tem may be simplified and res 
duced ; and thé relation of’ the 
several factors to the eonditions of 
the hypothesis. His expertness 
in this particular probably result. 
ed, in @ great measure, from the 
ease with’ which he performed 
mathematical investigations’ by 
head. He had always accustomed 
himself to that exercise; and, 
having practised it with assiduity, 
(even ‘before the loss of ‘sight, 
which afterwards rendered it & 
matter of necessity,) he is an in. 
siance to what an astonishing dé. 
gree itmay be acquired, and how 
much it improves the intellectual 
powers, “No other discipline’ is 
s6 effectual in’ strengthening the 
ficalty of attention: it gives a 
facility of apprehension, an ac- 
curacy and steadiness to the con- 
céptions; and (what is ‘a stifl 
more valtable acquisition) it ha* 
bituates the mind to arrahgement 
in its reasonings and reflections.” 

It is hot intended to draw’'a 
comparison between the humble, 
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though astonishing, efforts of this 
iniant.prodigy and the gigantic 
powers of that illustrious charac. 
ter to whom a reference has just 
been made: yet we may be per- 
mitted to hope and expect that 
those wonderful talents, which are 
so conspicuous at this early age, 
may by a suitable education be 
considerably improved and er. 
tended: and that some new light 
will eventually be thrown upon 
those subjects, for the elucidation 
of which his mind appears to be 
peculiarly formed by nature, since 
he enters into the world with all 
those powers and faculties which 
are not even attainable by the most 
eminent at a more advanced period 
of life. Every mathematician 
must be aware of the important 
advantages which have sometimes 
been derived from the most simple 
and trifling circumstances; the 
full effect of which has not always 
been evident at first sight. To 
mention one singular instance of 
this kind. The very simple im. 
provement of expressing the pow- 
ers and roots of quantities by 
means of indices, introduced a 
new and general arithmetic of ex- 
ponents; and this algorithm of 
pwers led the way to the inven- 
tion of logarithms, by means of 
which all arithmetical computa- 
tions are so much facilitated and 
abridged. Perhaps this child 
possesses a knowledge of some 
more important properties con. 
nected with this subject ; and al. 
though he is incapable at present 
of giving any satisfactory account 
ef the state of his mind, or of com. 
municating to others the know- 
ledge which it is so evident he 
does possess, yet there is every 
reason to believe that when his 
mind is more cultivated and his 
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ideas more expanded, he will be 
able not only to divulge the mode 
by which he at present operates, 
but also point out some new sources 
of information on this interesting 
subject. 

The case is certainly one of great 
novelty and importance : and every 
literary character and every friend 
to science must be anxious to sec 
the experiment fairly tried, as to 
the effect which a suitable educa- 
tion may produce on a mind con. 
stituted as his appears to be. With 
this view a number of gentlemen 
have taken the child under their 
patronage, and. have formed them. 
selves into a Committee for the 
purpose of superintending his edu. 
cation. Application has been 
made to a gentleman of science, 
well known for his mathematical 
abilities, who has consented: to 
take the child under his immediate 
tuition: the Committee therefore 
propose to withdraw him, for the 
present, from public exhilaition, 
in order that he may fally devote 
himself to his studies. But whether 
they shall be able wholly to ac- 
complish the object they have in 
view, will depend upon the as- 
sistance which they may receive 
from the public: and they take 
this opportunity of inviting the 
friends of science to support a plan 
which promises to be attended 
with so many advantages. 
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Sir, September 6, 1812. 
I know not how I can better 
pursue my design of giving you 
occasionally some account of ol 
books, than by. noticing those 
writersy especially, who opposed 
popular errors, now generally ex- 
ploded, at a period when they 





bad scarcely any associates in that 
hazardous contention. ‘The fol- 
lowing title. page of a small volume, 
now before me, will discover such 
a writer. 

The Question of Witchcraft 
Debated ; or, a Discourse against 
their Opinion that affirm Witches. 
London, printed in the year 1669. 
18mo. pp. 80. 

The preface to this anonymous 
work, which bas the signature of 
J. W. begins with a complaint that 
“‘ the zealous affirmers of witch. 
craft, think it no slander, to charge 
all those who deny it with Athe. 
ism.”? 

My author retorts that ** the 
affirmers of witchcraft may, more 
justly, be accounted Heathens ;— 
in regard their »pinion doth ne. 
cessarily infer plurality of Gods, 
by attributing omnipotent effects 
to more than one.— Effects so rie 
diculously absurd, and some of 
them so impossible for all the 
devils in hell to compass, that ’tis 
apparent they are partly founded 
in mistaken interpretations of 
scripture, partly in the knavish 
and gainful impostures of some 
men, partly in the vain foolish 
credulity, and frightful fancies of 
other men.”’ This short preface 
concludes with a determination to 
oppose “scripture history and solid 
reason,”? to ** Platunic dreams, 
similitudes and fabling whimsies.” 

The first chapter is designed to 
shew “ that the Bible hath been 
falsely translated, in those places 
whi¢h speak of Witcheraft.” Pure 
suing his purpose, the author re- 
marks how “ the craft and tricks 
of superstition,’’ aided ‘* the force 
of arms,” to ‘‘ uphold that abso- 
Jute and unlimited power,:.with 
which the Eastern natiops were 
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delusion, insisted on by the Heae 
then priests of old,—so far as they 
comprehend all that notion of a 
witch, which may be found in 
Scripture,”’ were ** juggling, in- 
chanting, conjecturing, divining.” 
A description of these introduces 
an explanation of Deuteronomy, 
xvili. 10, 11. preceded by the fol. 
lowing improved translation, which 
your readers may casily compare 
with the common version. 

** Let there not be found among 
you any one that maketh his son 
or his daughter pass through the 
fire, or that useth divinations, or 
a star-gazer, or a conjecturer, or 
a miracle.monger, or an inchanter, 
or a seeker of an oracle, or a wize 
ard, or anecromancer.”’ .I subjoin 
the version of Dr. Geddes, as core 
rected in his Critical Remarks.— 
** Let not one be found among 
you, who maketh his son or his 
daughter pass through the fire, or 
who is a fortune.teller, or an au- 
gur, or a diviner, or a sorcerer, 
or an inchanter, or a pythonist, 
or a wizard, or a consulter of the 
dead [or necromancer].” 

My author complains of * three 
notorious mistakes of our English 
translators.._The first, their call. 
ing a conjecturcr an inchanter; 
there being not the least hint of 
such a signification in the Hebrew, 
far betier rendered in the old trans. 
lation, a regarder of the flying of 
fowls, although not all the truth, 
‘the flight of fowls being but’ one 
way of many, which conjecturers 
made use of,”’ , 

‘¢ The second mistake of our 
translators” is said to be ** their 
calling a meracle.monger a witch, 
The Hebrew word which’ the 
Septuagint renders by the Greek 
word (apuoxos, meaning as 


always governed.” The!Swaysof impostor, not @ poisoner.” Ia: 
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the faifer sense, I observe, that 
Mr. Farmer acquiesced, (Mir. c. 
iv. § 1, note ¢, p. 266.) But my 
author deems it “ ridiculous, to 
think that Pharaoh’s magicians, 
Jezabel the queen, and king Ma- 
nassech, did exercise the art of 
poisoning,” and quotes Rev, xviii. 
23, where the word ¢apuaxsia 
is neither taken for witchcraft, nor 
poisons, but for impostures, though 
our translators have rendered it 
witchcraft.” p.8. The following 
passage which presently occurs, 
though long, may be thought wor- 
thy of quotation, as an anticipa. 
tion of Mr. Farmer's discussions, 
a century alterwards, connected 
with a curious admission of limited 
diabolical agency. 

‘* Nor let any one think, tbat 
for the performance of these coun. 
terfeit. miracles, they stood in 
need of the devil’s assistance, 
For what they performed either 
exceeded not the compass of hu. 
man art, although miraculous in 
the eyes of the vulgar. Or, if it 
it did, then it was not really per. 
formed, but a mere juggling im- 
posture. Such kind of jugglers 
were those, who stood before 
Pharaoh, in opposition to Moses 
and daron, For whosoever be- 
lieves that Pharaoh's Magicians 
could by the help of devils turn 
ip an instant, a stick into a serpent, 
he doth ascribe unto the devil an 
omnipotent Creating power, equal 
to his who did but say, let such a 
thing be, and it was so.” Having 
controverted the opinion of St, 
Augustine, he adds; ‘* ’Tis true, 
that men by their well order. 
ing the seeds of plants, may 
hasten the generation of such 
plants, and the ripening of their 
fruits. ‘They may, also, by put. 
ung ¢ggs mito camel’s dung, pro. 
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cure the’ generation of chickens, 
Wherefore tis probable that devils, 
being more skilful than men, may 
Strangely promote the generation 
of several creatures beyond any 
human art.”’ 

My author next considers ‘the 
opinion of those who “ affirm that 
the magicians’ staffs were not really 
turned into serpents, but seemingly 
so, by a deluding juggling trick of 
the devil, who might convey the 
stafils away, and slip serpents in 
their place.” He thus proceeds, 
** To all such as these | answer, 
that if they once recede from the 
letter of the text, and say it was 
a juggle of the devil, I may as 
well say it was a juggle merely of 
the magicians themselves, who did 
it by their sly and secret tricks as 
the Hebrew word signifies, which 
our translators have rendered by 
their enchaniments, Nor let any 
one wonder that the scriptures 
should say, the magicians’ staffs 
were turned into serpents; in res 
gard, the scripture speaks only ace 
cording to the deceived apprehen- 
sion of the standers by. Just so 
in the case of Samuel raised by the 
Witch of Endor, it speaks accords 
ing to the deceived apprehensions 
of Saul and his followers; for 
neither that woman, nor all the 
devils in hell could raise Samuel, 
who had been dead and buried 
almost two years. As for those 
who fancy that God did then raise 
Samuel ; ’tis a very likely thing 
indeed, that God should refuse to 
answer Saul, when he consulted 
him in ways appointed by himself, 
and yet should answer him when 
he consulted in a forbidden way. 
Besides, if Samuel had been 
by God, no doubt he would never 
have said unto: Saul, ‘ Why hast 
thou disquieted me % for it would 











have been no disquiet nor trouble 
unto him, to come upon God's 
errand, Some there are who will 
needs have it to be the devil in the 
likeness of Samuel, because Saul’s 
death was foretold. To this I an. 
swer, that ’twas the woman her- 
self, or a person confederated with 
her, who spake it at a venture, 
knowing that Saul was going to 
fight. But as for the certainty of 
his death, it could not have been 
foretold by the devil himself.” 

Those who consult Mr. Farmer, 
(Mir. ch. iv.) will find that learned 
writer agreeing with my author 
as tu the nullity of the pretensions 
made by the magicians and the 
sorceress of Endor, but in the 
latter case, preferring their opinion 
who suppose that by a Divine in- 
terposition Samuel, or his appear- 
ance, was raised up to denounce 
judgments against Saul. — It is re. 
markable that Mr. Farmer should 
neglect to name this earlier work 
on the subjects he so ably treats, 
as, I think he must have seen it. 
He observes, § 2, p. 3, p. 306, 
that ** many learned men have 
maintained that it was neither 
Samuel nor an evil spirit who 
now appeared to Saul, but that 
the whole was the work of human 
imposture.”? And at p. 321, he 
thus uses some of my author’s 
words, which I have lately quoted. 
—“ Here it may be asked, ‘ Is it 
likely that God should refuse to 
answer Saul, when he consulted 
him in ways appointed by himself, 
yet should answer him ina forbid- 
den way ?” 

Yet the character of Mr. Far- 
mer is above the imputation of 
@ designed suppression of obliga- 
tions to an author, who, perhaps, 
might first have led his mind out 
' VOL, Vil. _ 4B 
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of the beater road of scriptural 
criticism, 


And pointed out the way to noble daring. 


*¢* The third error’? ascribed to 
** our translators,’? is, ** their 
mistaking a consulter with oracles 
or false prophets, for a consulter 
with familiar spirits.”? ‘This cen. 
sure is supported by examining 
the meaning of the Hebrew words 
in Deut. xviii. 11, and a reference 
to Isaiah xxix. 4, where my aue 
thor finds the “ cheating tricks” of 
the oraclers ** plainly alluded 
unto.”? He substitutes oracler for 
familiar sptrit, according to the 
common version, adding, ** Here 
I suppose, the prophet chiefly al- 
ludes unto the necromantic oracler, 
or one that pretended to consult 
with the dead; who himself, or 
his confederate, did therefore coune 
terfeit a voice, like the pieping of 
a chicken, that it might the more 
plausibly seem to be the small 
voice of apoor departed ghost.’’ 
P. 15. This opinion is sustained 
by a reference to Isaiah viii. 19- 
‘¢ according to the translation of 
Junius and Tremellius, our own 
being hardly sense.” And a des 
scription of ventriloquists, such as 
‘‘ could speak with their mouths 
shut, and their voice would seem 
to come out of their bellies, as if 
they had been really possessed 
with a talking devil: hence called 
Engastrimuthians by the Greeks, 
also Eurycleans, from Eurycles, 
a famous impostor of this kind 3 
and as Plutarch testifies, anciently 
called Pythons.” (P. 16.) 

My author next considers the 
case of Manasseh’s impiety, and 
after objecting to “our translators” 
of the common version, on the prine 
ciple before maintained, he thes 
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concludes his first chapter. ** Bat conformists, but who differed ma. 
whosoever seriously vicwsand con. terally in their practice, on one 
siders that place, (2 Chrov. xxxui, point; the avowal of their theo. 
6, 7 >) he shall find it a mere de- togieal opinions. Here Dr. Watts 
scription of Idolatry, where there appears to advantage in compari. 
is mention of high-piaces and son with Mr. Farmer. The latter 
groves, and of altars dedicated not seems indeed to have so far over- 
only to Baal, but unto the whole looked the origin of the term 
host f heaven, as also of the set. preacher (preco or a herald) as 
ting up a carved idol in the very sometimes to have gone into a 
House of God. Wherefore it was pulpit with the design of disguis- 
suitable to mention also that crew img, rather than proclanning, bis 
ef men who were set apart by doctrinal sentiments. 1 know not 
Nlanasses to officiate in this idola. what else to make of the fullow. 
trous worship. Such as were va. ing description of Mr Farmer, as 
rious surts of oraclers and miracle. a preacher, which his intimate 
mongers. But how witches should friend and biographer, Dr. Kip. 
cc me in here I cannot tell, no nor pis, protesses to give ** from fre. 
how devils neither, unless you be. quent hearing of bim.” 
leve that devils made answer at ** He was particularly excellent 
the heathen oracles, which if you im the pulpit. His sermons were 
do, fur my part I must crave leave rational, spiritual, evangelical, 
to dissent, judgmg them to be no. aod not unfrequently pathetic. 
thing but the impostures of men. Mr. Farmer hed an admirable 
And as Demosthenes did wisely talent, without tremming, of pleas- 
observe in his days that the Del. ing persons of very different sen- 
phian oracle did gidmrrizey, so I timents. When he was speaking 
am confident. if history be true, of the doctrines of the gospel, there 
thatthe Hammoncan dwarskovdcs. was a swell in his language that 
Gew, and that all the rest of the looked as if he was rising to a 
cheating pack did, one way or greater degree of orthodoxy in exe 
other, avdpwridew.” (p 17, 18.) pression, than some persons might 
Some account of the remaining epprove; but it never came to 
chapters, wiih the little which I that point. What he said was 
have been able to collect of the always consistent with the most 
opposition to this, then strange, liberal sentiments in matters of re~ 
work, and of the defence of it by ligion.”” B. B. v. 681, It should 
a cotemporary author, who went be recollected that Mr. F’s biogra- 
stilt further mto the question of pher was a Unitarian. 
diabolical agency, must be reserv. This swell in his language 
ed for a succeeding Number. would be much assisted in acquir- 
VERMICULUS, _ ig for the preacher the reputation 
of orthodoxy, by the report of those 
who, hike the author of his Memoirs, 
Mr. Farmer. (1804, p. 31.) * sometimes heard 
Sir, July 27, 1812. Mr. Farmer speak in strong terms 
Your correspondents (pp. 227, of censure, concerning certain 
wames, justly cminent among non. larly some of Dr. Priestley’s.” 














Dr. P. appears to have been con- 
tent with a plain stile, such as 
Swift recommended, proper words 
en proper places, and would have 
deemed a@ swell in his language 
something worse than a defect, 
had it caused his opinions to be 
misunderstood, Such a writer 
could be no favourite with Mr. 
Farmer, 

This censure of Dr. Priestley’s 
publicatious, as a recipe of singu- 
lar virtue, to make a little ortho- 
doxy go a great way, or even to 
restore a tarnished orthadox repu- 
tation, I beg leave to recommend 
to those who may have occasion 
for its use, from frequent obser. 
vation of its superior efficacy. To 
dispense this censure properly, it 
should be unmixed witb any can- 
did acknowledgments of Christian 
virtues, ‘These would very much 
impair the effect. It should also 
be given in a high tone, ex cathe. 
drd, as by one having authority. 

Mr. Farmer's three important 
topics, the Temptation, Miracles 
and Demoniacs, almost unavoida- 
bly involved the question of evil 
spirits. Yet it has been said, that 
from his writings it could not be 
known whether he denied or be- 
lieved their existence. This | 
think is evidently the case as to a 
part of the ** Dissertation on Mira- 
cles,’? where information on this 
point might be reasonably expect. 
ed. I refer to ch. iii. $1, 0, 2. in 
which the author proceeds “ to 
inquire whether the scripture as- 
cribes the power of performing 
mitacles to the devil and his an- 
gels.” The whole article is an 
able argumentum ad hominem. 
I wish some of your readers, more 
conversant with the valuable works 
Of this tearned divine than myself, 
could relieve his memory from 
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such an imputation. For I can. 
not help cousidering it as unwore 
thy of Mr. Farmer's talents and 
character, to evade, instead of 
meeting fairly, aud freely discuss. 
ing a question which has been al. 
ways regarded in the popular 
creed uy highly important. “Nor, 
tu his own enlightened mind, could 
it appear an alternative of trivial 
cousequence, whether Cirptans 
did or did not believe them- 
selves subjected by the Divine will, 
to the moral, # not the naiural, 
influence of malignant beings, in. 
conceivably powerful, and only 


not omnipotent. 
IGNOTUS. 





Anabaptists. 


Sir, 

Your correspondent Episcopus 
complains (p. 493) of the use of 
the epithet ** Anabaptist,’ in 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary. He 
represents it as * reproachful and 
not descriptive.’ I thought so 
too, till lately an advertisement 
caught my eye in the T2mes news- 
paper, headed with ANABAPTIST 
MEBTING-HOUSE, The advertise- 
ment to which this singular head- 
line drew my attention was to the 
purport, that a meeting- house was 
about to be erected at Hackney, 
and that plans and proposals 
would be received for building it. 
This is I find, on enquiry, a meet- 
ing-house, for the Particular or 
Caivinistic Baptists : the advertise. 
ment was, of course, drawn up 
by themselves; and therefore I 
conclude. that this sect do not ob- 
ject to being called Anabaptiste, 
and that Mr. Chalmersis biameless. 


N.N. 














Sir Samuel Romilly. 


Sir, 

I transcribe for your use part of 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s Speech to 
the Electors of Bristol, April 2, 
1812; persuaded that you will 
admire the frankness of it, and the 
spirit of freedom which it breathes. 

Sir Samuel Js answering objec. 
tions which had been made to him 
as candidate for the reprcsentation 
of Bristol in Parliament. 

** There is ancther matter, 
which perhaps does not deseive to 
be mentioned; and yet I should 
be glad to say a few words upon 
it. At has been published in this 
city that 1 am a foreigner, and 
that if you elect me you will send 
a fordigner to represent you in a 
British Parliament. Gentlemen, 
I was born and educated and 
have passed my whole life in Eng- 
land, with theexception of a short 
interval which was spent in visit. 
ing foreign countries. My father 
too was Lorn and educated in Eng- 
land, and spent his whole life in 
it. My grandfather, it is true, 
was not an Englishman by birth, 
but he was an Englishman by 
choice. He was born the heir to 
a considerable landed estate at 
Montpelier in the South of France. 
His ancestors had early imbibed 
and adopted the principles and 
doctrines of the reformed religion, 


and he had been educated himself 


in that religious faith, He had 
the misfortune to live soon after 
the time when the Edict of Nantes, 
the great ‘loleration Act of the 
Protestants of Fiance, was te. 
voked by Lewis the Fourteenth, 
and he found himself exposed to 
all'the vexations and persecutions 
of a bigotted and tyrannical govern. 
ment, for worshipping God in the 


Sir Samuel Romilly, 


manner which ke believed was 
most acceptable to him. He de- 
termined to free himsclf from this 
bondage ; be abandoned his pro. 
perty, he tore himself from his 
connections, and quitting the 
country and its tyrant, sought an 
asylum in this land of liberty, 
where he had to support himself 
only by his own exertions. He 
embarked himseltin trade, he edu- 
cated his sons to useful trades, 
and he was contented at his death 
to leave them, instead of bis ori. 
ginal patrimony, no other inberie 
tance than the habits of industry, 
he had given them, the example 
of his own virtuous life, an here. 
ditary detestation of tyranny and 
injustice, and an ardent zeal in 
the cause of civil and religious 
freedom. Among other reasons I 
have to bless his memory is,—that 
I aman Englishman. Gentlemen, 
this is my origin; | trust I need 
not blush to own it.*” 

This is manly, the admirable 
simplicity of a truly greai mind. 

Is it true, then, that this emi. 
nent lawyer and statesman, dis- 
owned the Dissenters, on a late 
occasion, in the House of Com- 
mons? It is most unlikely, 

‘The affair, as given in we pub- 
lic prints, was that a certain gen- 
tleman from Sussex charged Sir 
Samuel with being retained by the 
Dissenters as their advocate m 
that House. This personality it 
Was natural for him to repéF with 
indignation, ‘There is something 
strange however in his reply to 
his accuser : ** He had never been 
within the walls of a Dissenting 
place of worship !” 





* See * An Account of the Entry of 
Sir Samuel Romilly into Bristol, é&c-’ 


I2mo. pp. 14, 15. 




















































This mode of defence seems to 
eoncede to the Sussex member 
that there is something disreputa- 
ble in a connexion with the Dis- 
senters. Accordingly, Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith is reported to have 
been aroused to declare that he 
frequented none but Dissenung 
worship. 

The more consistent and gener- 
ous answer to the member from 
Sussex, would surely have been, 
that his charge was unworthy of a 
representative of the People, so 
many of whom are Dissenters ; 
that if the Dissenters were less nu- 
merous, virtuous, inteiligent and 
important than they really are, it 
would become a member of the 
Commons’ House to take up their 
cause, as faras it was the cause 
of justice and liberty; that for 
himself, instead of feeling it to be 
a teproach, he should ever esteem 
it an honour, to have the good 
opinion of a body of men, who 
have been, in all periods, the 
warmest friends of the priciples of 
freedom and of the House of 
Brunswick ; aud that the respect 
othe Dissenters, if indeed he had 
been so. happy as to gain it, was 
the more fluttering to him, as it 
was entircly disinterested on their 
part, and grounded wholly on his 
Parliamentary conduct, he not 
being of their religious profession. 

Of this cast, though put in a 
better form, I should have expect- 
“ed Sir Samuel Romilly’s vindica- 
tion of himself to have been; es- 
pecially as it appears from the 
speeches of the Rev. Dr. Estlin, 
the Rev. Mr. Rowe and the Rev. 
T. S. Brittan, Dissenting clergy- 
men at Bristol, on the occasion 
before referred to, that the Dis. 
Senters in that city are “ strenu- 
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ous advocates’? of Sir Samuel’s 
cause*. 

I know the imperfectness and 
frequent inaccuracy of the reports 
of Parliamentary debates, and 
therefore indulge the hope that 
Sir Samuel Romilly has been 
inisrepresented. To an enemy I 
would not repeat the misrepresen. 
tation, for I admiré his character, 
and am devoted to the cause which 
he sustains: but I have thought 
it might be of service, by this 
statement in your liberal work, to 
give his friends an opportunity of 
explaining the only part of his 
conduct as a senator, that has 
given uneasiness to one brought up 
in the school of nonconformity and 
of liberty, 

BRISTOLIENSIS. 





Dr. Aikin’s General Biographical 
Dictionary. 
Hampton, Sept. 1, 1812. 
SIR, 

I perceive by your pages (493, 
494) that a new General Biogra- 
phical Dictionary is publishing. Al. 
low me to ask, whether Dr. Aikin’s 
be abandoned? This is, without 
exception, the best written and 
most liberal General Biography 
which I ever consulted ; and your 
correspondent’s account of the 
new work satisfies me that it is 
likely to continue the best in these 
respects, It will be mortifying to 
me and, I know, to many others, 
should it be left in its present im. 
perfect state. 

Indeed, I must protest against 
the unfairness of prevailing on one 
to subscribe to the first volumes of 





a 
* See the pamphlet before quoteds 
PP+ 25-27. 
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an expensive work, which is then 
dropped. It may not answer, it 
is true, but the publishers and 
editor should satisfy themselves 
as to that matter before they begin 
the undertaking. In the present 
instance, the truly respectable 
name of the Editor was both an 
inducement with me to become a 
subscriber, and a pledge that I 
should not be decoyed into the 
middle of the work, and there be 
left with it, on my hands, as waste 
aper. 

1 do bope that the General Bio. 
graphy will be resumed, not only 
from regard to those that have 
staked their money on the credit 
of the Editor, but also from re. 
spect to the interests of literature : 
for these literary bankruptcies 
shake men’s faith in writers and 
publishers, and may hereafter hin. 
der the appearance of all impor. 
tant, which are commonly very 
expensive, works. 

ROBERT BROOKE, 


Deity of the Holy Spirit. 
August 20th, 1812. 
Sir, 
Your correspondent from Liver. 
pool, {p. 435.] in answering my 
query, [p. 149.] respecting the 
total absence of any petition to the 
Holy Spirit, amongst the numerous 
prayers which were devoutly offer. 
ed by the boly Jesus, during his 
‘Ministry on earth, doubts whether 
1 was “really ignotant what repl 
Trinitarians §=would make ;” or 
whether, supposing no one should 
think itworth while to return anan. 
swer, I “expected to claim a victo- 
‘Ty, as though it was unanswerable.” 
These doubts 1 will satisfy, by 
owning thatI was at a loss to ima. 


Deity of the Holy Spirit. 
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gine what reply could be given ; 
but in investigations of this nature, 
the ulea of a victory bas never en. 
tered into my mind ; both of us, I 
trust have one sole object in view, 
the discovery of truth; and if either 
should perceive it in the arguments 
of the other, I hope he will not 
submit unwillingly to receive it as 
from a conqueror, but joyfully 
hailit as the most precious gitt of 
a friend and benefactor. 

The ground which H. M, takes 
in the first instance, is indeed such 
as I could by no means anticipate; 
he denies the universal apprepri- 
ateness of the Lord's prayer, and 
asserts that it was exclusively ine 
tended for the use of Christians, 
during the few mouths that would 
intervene, between the time when it 
was given, and the complete il- 
lumination of the apostles, by the 
descent of the Huly Spirit: going 
the full length of condemning its 
present use, as jl] suited to, andim- 
proper for the disciples of Christ! 

I will confess, Mr. Editor, that 
I felt as much hurt as astonished, 
by this strange assertion! [i there 
are, asI think every one must feel, 
some passages in the Holy volume 
more sacred to his imagination, 
more dear and precious to his feel- 
ing than the rest, this incompare- 
ble prayer must surely stad 
among the foremost of them! How 
often has it called forth our affec- 
tionate adoration of the Supreme 
Being! taught us to revere his 
name! to Jong ardently for the 
of his 
blessed kingdom! to bow with ab- 
solute submission to his will! and 
from our hearts to forgive ou' of. 
fending fellow-creatures! To seek 
his powerful help in all temp- 
tions! to look to him alone a our 
rock of defence! and humbly a¢- 















































knowledging that all which we 
now possess, and all that we still 
hope for, are his; to ascribe all 
power, all glory, to the One God, 
and Father of all! who is above 
ali! and through all! and in 
us all! Venerated as this most 
perfect form of words has been 
m every age of the Christian 
church, and endeared as _ it 
ought to be to every heart, by 
its association with early devotion. 
al feelmgs, I caunot believe that 
any sincere Christian could with. 
out deep regret and indignation, 
see it excluded. from the worship 
ofhis church. Why it is not to 
be found in the gospels of Mark 
or John I do not pretend to say, 
any more than to account for va- 
rious other most important and 
instructive passages, which are 
inserted by some of the evange- 
lists and omitted by others: on 
these matters we are left to mere 
conjecture ; but to me no part of 
our Saviour’s teaching more fully 
proves that he was divinely gifted 
than this prayer. 
I am not less shocked with your 
correspondent’s next position, 
that our Lord “ acted as a Jew,” 
and that he is not “ in every thing” 
a model for his followers! To as- 
sert this, seems to mé to strike 
at the root of Christianity itself; 
for it denies that he has set us a 
Eres example, without which, 
is blessed work upon earth, 
would have been left incomplete, 
But I would ask H. M. in what 
word or action of his life did Jesus 
act as a Jew? What word or deed 
is recorded of him that is not wor. 
thy of all imitation? His preach. 
ing too, and bis instructions, were 
rfect, though the ignorance and 
ewish prejudices, even of his 
apostles, prevented them in some 
instances from understanding them, 
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till they had received a portion 
of that illumination, which had 
been given without measure to 
their master, after his baptism by 
John, But after the resurrection 
of Christ, when the apostles had 
been fully informed of all things 
by him, and on the day of Pente- 
cost had received the promised 
gifts of the spirit, which were to 
comfortthem for this loss, and 
enable them to carry on the great 
work to which they were appoint- 
ed; when thus completely quali. 
fied, what were the doctrines 
which they taught? Did they tell 
the Jews, that instead of ‘** the 
Lord their God” being “ One 
Lord,” there were three persons 
to be worshipped! one of whom 
was he whom they had so lately 
put to death upon the cross! and 
the other that heavenly inspiration 
which God had poured out upon 
the prophets who bad from ume 
to time been sent to instruct their 
nation, and who, so inspired, had 
with one voice declared, that the 
Lord was One, and ‘‘ his name 
One!” If this most astonishing 
doctrine had been communicated 
to them, would not their minds 
have been full of it; and would 
they not plainly and explicitly 
have deelared ii, in all their dis- 
courses? While the fact is, that 
the whole of their preaching, as 
recorded in the book of Acts, is 
strictly Unitarian !! 

It would be x Apel too far 
upon yeur valuable pages to insert 
gen = short 2H ig with 
regard to this question I have just 
taken, of that invaluable book; 
but on a. future occasion, I may 
perhaps request its insertion; @ 
ba however which is Giedly 

- M. must not be silently pass- 


ed over. ‘* Of Ananias andnep- 
phira it is said, they lied to the 
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Holy Ghost, and that they had 
not lied to men, but to God:” 
which expressions appear to me to 
mean, that they had attempted to 
deceive those who they knew were 
in possession of such miraculous 
gifts by the immediate favour of 
God, as rendered it impossible in 
any thing that concerned their 
ministry, for them to be deceived : 
therefore the attempt was as fu- 
tile and absurd, as it was daringly 
wicked. I willnotice also an ex- 
pression of Paul in his beautiful 
oration on taking leave of the el- 
ders of Ephesus, which as it stands 
in our received translation, may 
be supposed to favour the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity. ‘* Feed the 
church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood :” 
but “the word God rests upon 
the authority of no manuscript of 
note or value, nor of any version, 
but the modern copies of the vul. 
gate ; while Lord is supported by 
all the most ancient and valuable 
manuscripts, whether of the Alex. 
andrine or the Western edition; 
by the Coptic, Syriac, and other 
ancient versions, and by citations 
from the early ecclesiastical wri- 
ters.”* Buthad it been other. 
wise, it could have had little 
weight; “For though by the 
word God we uniformly mean 
either the Supreme Being, or one 
who really possessed, or was sup. 
posed to possess, the peculiar at. 
tributes of his divinity, the Jews 
employed their word Elohim much 
more loosely; as in Exodus, 
“ Behold I have appointed thee a 
God to Pharoah!” In the same 
book, xxii, 28, gods and rulers are 
used synonimously. In Psalm 
$2, “‘ the Gods” is synonymous 
with “the mighty,” and by the 


* Improved Version. 
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indiscriminate use of the word 
Elohim, jadges, magistrates, and 
prophets are called Gods.”+ Our 
Lord too says to the Jews, *¢ If 
they are called Gods to whom the 
word of the Lord came, and the 
scripture cannot be broken ;” ma- 
nifestly alluding to those who had 
received divine communications ; 
and in this limited sense the term 
was peculiarly applicable to Jesus, 
who by this expression seems to 
sanction its being so applied, 
though with the humility so con. 
spicuous in his perfect character, 
he declined assuming so high a 
title to himself. With these cor- 
responds the expression of Paul, 
‘* For though there be that are call. 
ed Gods whether in heaven or on 
earth;” evidently meaning the 
deified men of the heathens, and 
the inspired prophets of the Jews, 
“as there be Gods many and 
Lords many!” But with true 
Unitarian zeal he adds, ** But to 
us there is but One Gud, the Fae 
ther ; of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” 

With respect to the form of 
baptism mentioned in Mark’s gos- 
pel, and by some supposed to fa- 
vour the doctrine of the Trinity, 
it is remarkable that it is not once 
recorded to have been used by the 
apostles, or any person mention- 
ed in holy writ; therefore cannot 
be a necessary form; though no 
Christian can scruple to profess 
his belief in the Father as his God, 
in Jesus as the Christ, and in the 
miraculous powers conveyed by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit; and I 
can perceive nothing farther re- 
quired or implied by the text 10 
question. 


—— 





+ Dr. Carpenter. 











H. M, is an advocate for the 
literal interpretation of the scrip. 
tures; aud so must every lover 
of them be, when they are not 
made by it to contradict them. 
selves, or Common sense. When 
our great teacher says, “ Of mine 
own sclf l can do nothing,” ‘* My 
Father 1s greater that 1,” ** All 
power ls given unto me,” ** As 
the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself,” “ I have not 
spoken of myself, but the Father 
who sent me; he gave me a com. 
mandment what I should say, and 
what 1 should speak: whatsoever 
I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak:” 
When we read these plain and 
strong declarations, aad many 
more equaliy so may be cited, 
how can we do otherwise than li- 
terally beiieve them, andacknow- 
ledge that the power of Christ was 
a derived power; that he ‘* came 
into the world to do the will of 
Him that sent him: and when 
ina solemn prayer to his heavenly 
Fathir, he says, ‘ This is life 
eternai, to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent,” upon what ground 
Can. we refuse our assent? What 
purtof the sacred book tells us, 
that ibough he was the Infinite 
Jehovah, he could with truibh de- 
Scribe himpelf as a man gifted and 
directed by him? And if this 
Strange doctrine cannot be clear. 
ly pointed out, how are we au. 
thorzed tu impute such jcsuitical 
language to him who was simpli- 
City itself, and “* came into. the 
world to bear witness to the 
truth !” 

But when Jisus says, “ Take 
eat, this is my body,” and $¢ this 
ismy blood of the New Testa. 
VOL. vil. 4D 
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ment;” my reason tells me that 
he speaks figuratively; though 
such plain expressions, recorded 
by three evangelists in exactly 
the same terms, appear to me to 
give more coiour to the strange 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 
than any thing that can be pro. 
duced in favour of the Trinity, 
and the former only requires a 
continued miracle, while the lat. 
ter includes an impossibility, 

One text more out of very many 
that I could mention; “I and 
my Father are one.” ‘This would 
certainly have been the strong 
hold of Trinitarians, as proving 
the mystical union for which they 
contend, sf our Lord had not in 
a following discourse, used the 
same mode of speaking with ree 
spect to himself and his disciples ; 
** At that day ye shall know that 
famin the Father, and you in 
me and Tin you; after this it 
was necessary to concede that 
oneness of mind, and not of es 
sence, was intended, 

There appears to be little rea- 
son for inquiring why the term 
Father should be applicd to the 
infinitely benevolent Author of all 
things! We might indeed have 
feared to address the Omnipotent 
under so endearing an appellation, 
but that we have been not oaly 
permitted, but directed so to do. 
God the Father is a scriptural ex 
pression, and one that must be 
precious to every heart; but for 
Gud the Son, and God the Ilul 
Ghost, however familiar they ae | 
be to the eyes and ears of church 
men, they are not to be found 
in the sacred writings; which 
they must allow gives us strong 
grounds for asserting, that, they 
were invented together the word 
Trinity, in the ages of ignorance 
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and darkness, to suit new and in. 
compichensible articies of faith ! 

We now come tothe conclusion 
of H. M.’s remarks, and I can 
have no hesitation in assuring him 
that every prous Unitarian must 
devoutly desire to participate in 
“the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit ay 
no belief in a threciotd divinity 
being to make him 
thankfully receive the truly apos- 
tulic benediction ; nor can he be 
ut a loss to unde;stand Peter when 
addiessing the converts, Le pro- 
nounces them “ clect according 
to the foreknowledze of God, 
through the sancufication of the 
spirit,’? and who having been 
made fully acquainted wiih the 
sufferings and doctrines «tf Christ, 
were washed from their sins, and 
become obedient to the holy laws 
which he delivered. 

I have been led to say much 
more on these interesting subjects 
than I at first intended, or than 
was strictly necessary, in reply to 
H. M, but if he candidly and 
coolly considers what has been 
written, I trust that it will induce 
him to inquire turther. Of the 
books that he mentions to me, he 
has given me no titles by which to 
inquire for them; but avoiding 
this omission, I will follow his 
example, and earnestly recom. 
mend to his perusal Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s “‘ Unitarianism the Doctrine 
of the Gospel ;” a work which ap- 
pears to me to bring forward such 
a mass of evidence, as hardly pre. 
judice herself, unsupported by 
worldly interest, could resist. 
Indeed, [ am fully persuaded, that 
if sensible men could be persuaded 
to read, a general conviction 
‘avould take place; and why is it 


nec essary 





Deity of the Holy Spirit. 


but from a secret dread of this, 
that we so seldom meet with @ 
man or woman who will venture 
to open a Uniiarian book! This 
however does not appear tu be the 
case with Hl. M. or the pages of 
your Repository would not have 
come within his view. Wishing 
him theretore candidly to i quize 
aud to be amply recompensed by 
discovering the truth “as it 1s in 
Jesus”? 1 remain your ooliged 
humbie Servant, M.H. 
P.S. [ am much pleased with 
your correspondent, Mr. Mat- 
thews’s recommendation of regular 
Unitarian worship being performed 
in private houses, by the members 
of the family, for themselves and 
any of their neighbours who may 
wish to join them. Fora believer 
inthe unity of God, to attend a 
Trinitarian service, appears to me 
little less than idolatry. ‘To jus. 
tify this they tell us that they sull 
retain their own sentiments, and 
joinor detach their minds from 
the solemn words 1epeated in their 
hearing, as they agree with or 
vary from their convictions! But 
must not this cause a perplexity 
and confusion of ideas, most ins 
compatible with the unbroken at- 
tention and reverential awe, 
which we should endeavour to 
preserve when we address our 
Creator. I can say from experl- 
ence that this family worship may 
by a very small number be most 
satisfactorily carried on, and as 
a form ofyprayer will be generally 
desirable on such occasions, 
would warmly recommend the ree 
printing of one consisting of ten 
services, which is now used in the 
Unitarian chapel at Shrewsbury, 
but which at present I believe 1s 
not to be bought. ifany of the 
family happen to be skilled 1 











music, the introduction of a 
hymn or psalm is very pleasing, 
and while the scriptures are open 
to us, and we have such sermons 
as Wright’s, Linds« y’s, &c. it 
must be want of zeal in the reader, 
ifthe hearers go away imauimate 
and uninstructed 





Inscription on the Altar at Athens. 


SIR, Aug. 138, 1812. 

As you so obligingly im-crted 
(in M.R. for Apnil, p. 221.) a 
former communication respecting 
the inscription found by Paul upon 
an altar at Athens, | will thank 
you to add a few lines more on 
the same subject. Dr. Wellwood, 
in his Essay concerning the death 
of Socrates, prefixed to his trans. 
lation of the Banquet of Xeno- 
phon, (printed in 1710) says, ** It 
is very probable, and we have se- 
veral of the ancient historians and 
divines for vouchers, that it was 
done (that the altar thus inscribed 
was erected) by Socrates. It 
seems, instead of raising an altar, 
as was the custom, to any of the 
fictitious gods of Greece, he took 
this way, as the safest, to express 
his devotion for the true and one 
God, of whom the Athenians had 
no notion, and whose incompre- 
heusible being (he insinuates by 
that inscription) was far beyond 
the reach of their understanding 
or his own. And, it is very rea- 
sonable to think, it was owing to 
the veneration they had for the 
memory of its founder, that it 
came to be preserved for so many 
ages after, though they under- 
stood nut the sense of the inserip- 
tidn?” But this subject 1% most 
largely discussed by Dr. Larduer, 
in his * Jewish and Heathen Tes- 
timonies,” Vol. III. Chap. 24, 
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page 17—27, or in Kippiy’s edi. 
tion, Vol. VIL. p. 110—119, 
who quotes with approbation the 
opinion of Mr. Joseph Hallett, 
that this altar (like otber altars, 
in different parts of Athens, ine 
scribed, ‘To the unknown God,) 
was dedicated, not to any partie 
cular god, but to him, whoever 
he was (but still suppusing hin to 
be one of the heathen idols) who 
had delivered them from. the 
plague; and therefore that the 
Athenians bad in fact, but yet ige 
notanily, paid homage hereby to 


ihe true God, J. TS. 





Dissenters’ Marriages. 
Norfolk, Aug. 24, 1812. 
SiR, 

The period seems to be fast ap. 
proaching, when we may expect 
that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom will do themselves ho» 
nour by expunging from the sta. 
tute book all the penal laws, which 
affect all classes of Dissenters, 
and grant to all sects the liber. 
ty, with which the great Foun. 
der of our faith bas made us free. 
I wish to be informed, what reason 
can be assigned, why other Dis. 
senters should not have the privi. 
lege of marrying those of their 
own communion, as well as the 
respectable body, denominated 
** Friends.” Can any sufficient 
cause be given for confining the 
performance of the marriage cere- 
mony to the clergy of the esta. 
blished church? Why should not 
the objections of Unitarians to 
Trinitarian language upon this oc- 
casion be treated with the same 
respect, as those of ‘ Friends” 
upon other grounds? We, who 
most solemnly protest against the 
worship of Jesus Christ, are per. 
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mitted to baptize our children 
and to commit our departed 
friends to the silent abodes of the 
grave, in the use of religious 
forms which we prefer to those 
which are prescribed by an autho- 
rity unacknowledged by us. In 
the present enlightened state of 
the world, justice and decorum, 
no less than religion, require that, 
in a Protestant country, there 
should be full and complete liber- 
ty of conscience to marry and 
to bury where and as we like. If 
dissenting registers are valid for 
the purposes of baptism, they may 
be equally so in cases of marriage. 
The noble and truly Christian 
Protest of the Lords Holland, 
Stanhope, Lansdowne, and Nor. 
folk, may surely be hailed asa 
prelude to the arrival of that aus- 
picious day, when the twin bro. 
thers, Intolerance and Toleration, 


shall be consigned to their proper 
abode. T. 





Answer to Mr. Belsham's *“* Calm 
Ingary.” 
Sir, Sept.7, 1812. 
It is now nearly two years since 
the publication of Mr. Béelsham’s 
** Calm Inquiry into the Scripture 


Docirine concerning the Person of 


Christ,” &c. It is with some 
surprise and disappointment that, 
as yet, I have not been able to 
learn that any Reply has been 
published, or is intended from 
any quarter. ‘The work appears 
to me capable of being fairly 
and satisfactorily refuted; but 
such a refutation would require 
larger scope than the limits of a 
review ora pamphlet. The prin- 
ciples of Mr. Belsharm’s Inquiry 
should be carefully analysed, 
every text critically re-examined, 
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every part of his reasoning sifted, 
and the latent, but primary and 
extensive sources of fallacy should 
be detected. | 

If any gentleman to whose no. 
tice this may come has in hand 
such a work, it will mat rially 
oblige the writer to be informed 
of it, either through the medium 
of the Monthly Repository, or by 
a private letter to the care of Mr, 
Stower. If nosuch communica. 
tion be made within two or three 
months, he will perhaps feel time 
self bound to attempt such a work ; 
but most reli ctantly, not merely 
because the daily urgencies of a 
laborious station render any new 
engagement very unwelcome, but 
because he wishes to see the de- 
sired work executed in a much 
more able and complete manner 
than he can venture to hope that 
his own abilities are equal to. 


X. Y. 





On a Passage in Mr. Belsham’s 
Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 
SIR, Aug, 15, 1812, 

In the “ Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey,” which 
I have just read with high gratie 
fication, the following paragraph 
concludes a very interesting chap. 
ter on the religious character of 
the late Duke of Grafton. 

** Some have affected to believe 
that this virtuous nobleman was 
not thoroughly consistent, and 
that he did not carry his princi. 
ples to their proper extent. Suf- 
fice it to say, in reply to such 
ungenerous insinuations, that the 
Duke of Grafton at all. times 
acted up to his own ideas of con- 
sistency and rectitude, though 
his judgment might not entirely 








correspond with that of his ac- 
cusers. Let such persons recol- 
lect what this illustrious noble. 
man did, before they presume to 
arraign him for what he did not. 
And it may not be unbecoming 
those who are so very sharp- 
sighted in discovering a mote in 
the eye of another, to consider 
well whether there may not at the 
same time bea beam in their own.” 
(Mem. p. 335.) 

This passage has, I apprehend, 
a special reference to some remarks 
in your last volume (pp. 409 and 
721,) though the concluding sen. 
tence is quite irrelevant to the case 
of Senper Eadem, For, how. 
ever deficient in too many Chris- 
tian duties, he has never with. 
held, when due to Unitarian con. 
sistency, the sacrifice, not indeed 
of power or place, which were 
remote from his condition, but 
of objects more precious, connect. 
ed with the most endearing inter- 
courses of private life. 

I will acknowledge to-the re- 
verend aud learned biographer, 
the height of my offending. I 
certainly did more than affect to 
believe that the late Duke of Graf. 
ton “was not thoroughly consist. 
ent.” The “eminent inconsis- 
tency” of that, otherwise, exem- 
plary nobleman appeared to me 
an indisputable fact, not the crea- 
ture of “ ungenerous insinuations,” 
but a fair conclusion from pre- 
mises established, much to my 
Surprise, by «a correspondence 
which commenced in your work, 
under an innocent misappreben. 
sion of the late Dukc’s practice, 
after he became an Unitarian, 
Such a conclusion from such pre- 
mises would, I am_ persuaded, 
approve itself to the correct ap- 
prehension of Mr. Belsham in 
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any case where his judgment was 
not influenced, however linper- 
ceptibly, by recollections of af. 
fectionate friendship and justly 
merited esteem, 
*€ A bad effect, but fiom a noble cause,” 
I had too often  obse rved a sad 
inattention to a subject ofacknow. 
ledged importance, whea our Uni. 
tarlan nonc ntormist geniry were 
settling in the country, perhaps 
with a youns family whose babis 
were yet unformed, They would 
probably inquire, like other gens 
ivy, fora gravelly soil in a fine 
sporting country, Contiguous to 
a geniecl assembly, But to find 
or institute a place for Unitarian 
worship, appeared an object of 
secondary, i indeed of any, mos 
ment.” ‘The example of the Duke 
of Grafton, as | bad mivappres 
hended it, I thought peculiarly 
calculated to arrest their atten. 
tion, and expose to them by con. 
trast their own inconsistency, 
Being soon reluctantly convinced, 
by your respectable correspou= 
dent (vi. 651), that my statement 
was directly opposite to the fact, 
and that the Duke, at his chief re. 
sidence in the country, “did res 
gularly attend on the Church of 
England worship, and as regular. 
ly received the communion from 
a clergyman of the establishment,” 
my second letter (p. 721) wasa 
natural result. I conless, fur mye 
self, that 1 cannot remember the 
wrilings and example of Mr, Lind. 
sey, or his friend and biographer, 
and at the same time doubt the 
late Duke of Gratton’s inconsist. 
ency, in adopting a balf measure, 
such as his prolession of the Unte 
tarian doctrine appears, It was 
unworthy of what * this illustre 
ous nobleman did’’ to advance 
thetruth as it ts im Jesus. 
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I will detain Mr. Belsham no 
longer (rom his important pursuits, 
but offer him, though with grateful 
respect and no small personal re- 
gard, this unavoidable dilemma. 
He must, I think, upon consider. 


ation, admit that the late Duke of 


Grafton was eminently inconsist- 
ent, or that our venerable friend 
Mr. Lindsey was unrcasonably 
scrupulous. 
SEMPER EADEM. 
On the Plan of an Unitarian Ase 
sociation. 
Sir, August 14, 1812. 

I was very much gratified by 
reading in your Repository, (p. 
431.) 4 plan drawn up by a writer 
signing himself 4a Unitarian Lay- 
man. The subject has been long 
in my thoughts, and it was my in. 
tention to bave requested your in- 
dulgence in communicating my 
idews to the Unitarian public. I[ 
am very glad to have been thus 
anucipated. The plan in general 
meets with my approbation, and 
I have conversed with others, who 
are equally pleased with it. As it 
supposes societies formed and 
considers only the union of those 
socicties, the writer will, I am 
sure, excuse me, if I take the li. 
berty of stating in what I think 
some little alteration necessary. 

The end proposed is “ A Gene. 
ral Association of all the Unitarian 
Societies throughout England and 
Wales.”’? I approve of the end, 
but would extend it to the Uni- 
tarians in Great Britain. 

District associations are to 
send two delegates, one a minister 
the other a layman. To this | 
object, tor I would lay no such re- 
straint upon the association, and 
perhaps one delegate might be 
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thought sufficient. Whether, how. 
ever, one or two be sent, they 
should be the free choice of the 
association restrained within limits 
of another kind, one of which ] 
borrow from the gospels, the other 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. My 
limits then would refer to age and 
situation in life. With respect to 
the one, he should not be under 
thirty years of age, and to the 
other, he should be a married man, 
1 will not here enter upon argu- 
ments to, shew the propriety of 
these limits. Suffice it that the 
apostate church, by excluding 
married men from offices, estab. 
lished in great measure ils aboe 
minable despotism. 

The proposer of the plan styles 
himself an Unitarian Layman, 
whence I fear he is still involved in 
those prejudices, in which | was 
educated, and to which | adhered 
with very great tenacity. In the 
Christian Church | know of no 
such distinction as laymen and 
ministers, and here as a Unitarian 
Christian I make my solemn pro- 
test against it, and exhort my 
brethren to be above all things on 
their guard against such a distince 
tion, Let it not appear in any of 
their meetings. All are people in 
Christ’s church, and the odious 
distinction of laity is the offspring 
of the apostate church. * Be ye not 
called Rabbi,” said our Saviour, 
and we must be very careful not to 


amit of a distinction which may 


give to any one a claim to that 


title. 

It may be asked here, whether 
Christian communities are to be 
without ministers? By no means, 
where they can maintain and 
choose to have one: buta charac- 
ter like that of minister is not ¢s- 











sential to a Christian community, 
much less should they in any man. 
ner be considered as forming a 
separate body. Wherever they 
appear out of their particular com. 
munity, they are to be looked 
upon in no other light than any 
other Christian: if they are dele. 
gates, they would be cutsidered 
as such; if elders, as such; if 
leaders, as such; if itinerants, 
as such: and I trust that the 
number of that latter character 
will be greatly increased, and be 
the means of very much improving 
Christian union. 

The union of Christians is as 
great an object as that of Chris- 
tian societies, and it is a great 
cause of sorrow to me, that I feel 
so little union in the body, with 
which I am connected. In fact, 
we can scarcely be said to have 
Christian union, that is, to be 
‘members of one body, and each 
member linked with the other, ac. 
cording to Paul’s beautiful de- 
scription of a church. We meet 
to say our prayers together and to 
hear a sermon, but there our union 
ends, and a person might be for 
years an attendant, without speak. 
ing to, or being spoken to, or hav- 
ing any occasion to be spoken to 
by any other individual, except it 
should be for the price of his seat, 

Christian union, it appears to 
me, should begin in the first con- 
neciion of an individual with the 
Christian church, namely, with 
that part, which it isthe most con- 
venient for him to unite with. And 
here it is a union of membership, 
that I wish to inculcate, a convic- 
tion that each is member of 
Christ’s body, each bound to pro- 
mote to the utmost the spiritual 
Welfare of his brother, as well as 
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the extension of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. Each socie ly, there. 
fore, | could wish to see united in 
chante of about a dozen in each 
class, who would meet for an hour 
in the week, devoting that hour to 
prayer, to exhortation and to the 
reading of the scriptures. Here 
would be made the small collec. 
tion from each individual for 
congregational, district and for 
gencral purposes. The leader of 
the class would carry his contrie 
butions to the monthly meetings, 
and thence they would be carried 
to their proper destinations, 

Thus every member would be ene 
gaged in the work of the Lord, Each 
would be employed in soine wey or 
other in Communicating or receive 
ing instruction, and all would par. 
take of the benefits of social union, 
‘The world has its mcetings, and 
fashion brings people together, in 
which it is reckoned tn some Classes 
a great singularity not to unite. At 
any rate we must mix together in 
some degree with people of the 
world, whether as neighbours or 
relations, Surely one evening in 
the weck may be employed by us 
with great advantage, where we 
may set aside all worldly distince 
tions, consider ourselves only in 
the relation to one common head, 
and through him to each other, 
In such a meeting I should cone 
template the advantage to. my 
children, who may here break 
through that association, which, 
however desirous I may be to keep 
from their minds, others may take 
a pleasure of inculcating. Here 
all are equal. Here is no distince 
tion of rich or poor, great or small, 
In the class-mecctings will be forms 
ed the Christian character, and in 
the larger meetings on the first 
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Sik, May 16th, 1812. 
Permit me through the medium 


{ stion. 


of your magazine to suggest to a 
congregation, most of whom take 
itin, how much it would relieve 
the minister, if on Sacrament 
Sundays, thore ata distance trom 
the table would meve into ihe 
places of those nearer, who do not 
Stuy to partake of it: the novelty 
of such a removal would not be 
very striking nor appear very in- 
decorous, as they are in the habit of 
doing at for their own eccommo. 
dauion, onthe other three Sundays, 
Ww. 
British Review. 

Extract from the Biitish Re view, 
page 142, in defence ot the Bible 
Society, against the objection of 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, viz, that it 
is attended with danger to the 
Church of England. 

** The party which is in error 
must always have the disadvantage 
in the circulation of the test of 
truth; unless we suppose the grace 
of God to be nothing, the zeal of 
Gou’s true ministers to be nothing, 
and the exertions of the apostics of 
error to be every thing. There is 
then some chance that the Dis. 
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Mr. Tlawkes, on Cardour to Unhe. 


Hievers. 
Ditkinfield, July Oth, 1812, 
SLR, 

In the number of your Repository 
lor March, page 149, is a come 
munication fiom “I. S. entitled 
“Want of Candour towards U: 


belicvers.”? Tam pleased with the 
display of are od temper a d fra . 
ness, at the same time that I thiok 
I perceive something at [cast ap 
proac hing to ineorr cthess mm the 
argu: ntaltive part. As no one 
has noticed the communication, 
you have ho objection, you will 
be so kind as to insert the follow. 
Ing remarks in your next pumber. 

Your corre spond nt T. Ss. justly 
observes, that ‘ liberality is but 
another name for charify or jus- 
tice’ In the sermon he had just 
heard, when he sat to wrile his 
communiéation, he says he had 
found a limit to this virtue, on @ 
circumstance which he conceives 
to be a lamentable departure from 
this most estimable quality, and 
as he cannot suppose that the 











worthy minister he censures in this 
case, stands alone in the fault, he, 
from a very commendable motive, 
animadverts upon the fault in a 
public but good tempered manner, 
for the benefit of all those preach. 
ers who may be chargeable with 
the like fault. 

If | understand T. S. he charges 
his minister with an invidious and 
unfounded comparison between the 
mere philosopher who is not under 
the influence of Christianity, and 
the Christian who is under tts in- 
fluence, and also of inferring and 
asserting that the former would 
not resist temptation so success- 
fully as the latter. 

Now, Sir, if two and three be 
admitted to be more than two and 
two, I think the minister is cor. 
rect in his interence, from the 
very premises which T. S, seems 
to admit, viz, ‘* The superiority 
of Christianity over every other 
system of religion or morality.”’ If 
this superiority be admitted, then, 
cateris paribus, the person who is 
under its influence will resist temp- 
tation better than if he were not 
under its influence. 

I wish T. S. and others under a 
similar impression, to recollect 
that the matter in dispute is not 
whether some Unbelievers are not 
better moral characters than sume 
who call themselves Christians, but 
whether a person under the influ. 
ence of Christianity will not re. 
sist temptation better and become 
@ more perfect character, ceteris 
paribus, than he would became, 
mere ke not under its influence. 
If he would not, I ask wherein 
consists the superiority of Christi- 
anity over every other system of 
feligion or morality, and if he 
would, liberality or justice de- 
Yeu, Vil. 4E 
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mands the inference of the minis. 
ter whom 'T. S. censures. 

If I. S. contends for a greater 
portion of liberality or justice, 
than is generally displayed from 
the pulpit towards that class of 
unbelievers, who, though they are 
not sufficiently convinced by the 
evidences presented to their minds 
of the, divine origin of Christianity, 
give every proof of a disposition to 
examine the evidences with pati. 
ence, and to discover the truth, he 
contends for no more than Chris. 
tianity requires and imperiously 
demands from all its advocates. If 
his worthy friend, whose preach. 
ing he attends, has in the present 
case fallen short of that portion of 
liberality which a regard to truth, 
and especially Christian truth, 
requires, not so much in the 
statement of the important conclu. 
sion above inierred from the given 
premises, as in the manner of 
stating that conclusion, he will of 
course feel the mild but proper re- 
buke contained in his friend’s come 
munication, It is certainly one 
thing to contend for the superior 
sanctions of the gospel, and toshew 
with fairness and liberality its pre. 
eminence to all other systems of 
religion and morality, and @ very | 
different thing, to deliver our 
views on the subject of the com- 
parison, either through careless. 
ness or design, in such an indefi- 
nite and unguarded manner, as to 
induce the inconsiderate hearer to 
suppose, that no unbeliever can 
resist temptation in any Case, 
wherein the appetites, passions and 
the powerful principle of mistaken 
self-love plead for gratification. 

After all, I cannot suppose that 
the worthy minister would carry 
things so far as even to imply that, 
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while he overflows wiih the charity 


attributed to him by his friend 
T. S. to every sect of Christians, 
he has not a portion leit to extend 
beyond these limits; I cannot 
Suppose that he believes, ** that 
the most absurd doginaust of the 
Christian denomination jis more en. 
titled to his affection and forbear. 
ance, than the man whose prin- 
Ciples may be such as he (1. 8.) 
has descrbed,”? But I do sup- 
pore that he believes aud would 
imply, that a man, whether philo- 
sopher or not, is betier prepared lO 
withsiand temptauion, and to ate 
tain to a superior degree of all that 


is amiable, good and great, under 


the influence of Christianity than 
withoutits influence. W hile, theres 
fore he would not contend lor the 
right of judging another mau’s sere 





vant, according to the general ae, 
ceptation of these words, yet he 
will, with propriety, contend for 
the mght of Comparing the princi. 
ples by which human actions may 
be iniluenced, aud pive ithe preler- 
ence to those which appear to him 
most favourable to viriue and goods 
Ness, without Overslepping liber. 
ality or justice. 
[ am, Sir, 


Your’s respectfully, 
JAMES HAWKES, 
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Remarks on Passages of Scrip- 
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Mark xiv. 51, 52. ** — there 
followed him a certain young man 
having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body, and the young men 
laid hold on him. And he left 
the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked.” 

It appears, from communica. 
tions to the Monthly Magazine, 
(1811, 1812,) by a person styling 
himself @ man of letters, that 
some German critic has given what 
to most readcts Is a very offensive 
explanation of this passage. The 
alleged reasons of the interpreta. 
uion, are 1, ‘The Greek denomina- 
tion, which the ** man of letters’ 
pronounces a treacherous argue 
ment, 2, The notorious manners 
of the country, which he as prue 
perly callsa mere presumption, 3, 
The habiliment of the individual, 


which, in the judgment of the com. 
municator, is a strong symptom, 
4, The free behaviour of the young 
men, which he thinks a weighty 
and conclusive reason. 

For ** the habiliment of the ine 
dividual,” it is sufficient that I re- 
fer to the commentators, who have 
clearly shewn that it does not au- 
thorize the deduction of the writer 
in the Allgemeine Literatur—Zet- 
tung. And what this gentleman 
pleases to denominate ‘* the free 
behaviour of the young men”? [the 
soldiers], was, in truth, their ate 
tempt to arrest one whom they 
conceived to be an accomplice of 
Jesus: * A particular,” observes 
Lardner, (Works, vi. 103), ‘in no 
other evangelist, yet very fitly 
taken notice of, as intimating the 
usual noise and disturbance, when 
a man is taken up in the night ime 
as a malefactor, and is carried be- 
fore a magistrate, By the noise of 
the people passing along, that 





Young person was excited to come 
hastily out of the house where he 
Was, to inquire what was the mat. 
ter. Mr. Le Clere in his French 
Testament, has an useful note 
upon this place. He observes the 
natural simplicity of the Evange- 
lists’ narration; which, he 
justly says, confirms the truth of 
their history.” 

Luke iv. 16. §* — as his custom 
was, he went into the synagogue, 
on the Sabbath-day ”’ 

In some passages of the gospels, 
Christ 1s said to have discoursed, 
in others to have taught, and in 
others, again, to have performed 
miraculous cures, in the syna. 
gogues of that part of Juda. 
where he happened to be travel- 
ling. And these statements, when 
taken together, constitute a strong 
presumption that he habitually at- 
tendedsuch assemblies. However, 
lest any person should suppose 
that he repaired thither only on 
extraordinary occasions, it is re- 
corded, naturally and incidentally, 
though distinctly, that 2 was Ars 
custom to go into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day. Now there 
is a harmony between these words 
of Luke’s and the more direct res 
lations, by himself and the other 
evangelists on this subject, which 
prevents all suspicion of imposture 
on either side. If the practice of 
Jesus was to go into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, we are not sur- 
prized that at some of these sea- 
sons he proved himself to be 
‘mighty in word and deed :” and, 
on the other hand, if in more in. 
stances and more places than one, 
we find him in the Synagogue (a 
circumstance, by the way, which 
they -who wrote: memoirs of him, 
would never think of specifically 
noticing except in connection with 
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gv), then 
there is the greatest probability 
that he was customaii/y present at 
those religious meetings. 

John in. 34. **—God giveth not 
the spirit by measvre unto him.” 

The miraculous powers bestowed 
on Jesus, did not differ in nature 
from those of many preceding 
messengers of the Divine will. 
And he himself declares concern. 
ing his first disciples that some of 
their miracles would, at least in 
human opinion, excel bis, (John 
xiv. 12) * He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do, shall he 
do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go to 
the Father :” in which words he 
refers to their ability of speaking 
foreign languages, without having 
learnt them, and of imparting this 
faculty to others. ‘lhe pr: posis 
tion, therefore, §* God giveth not 
the spirit by measure unto him,” 
must import that our Lord’s sue 
pernatural gifts dwelt in him dur. 
ing the whole of his nnnistry, and 
could be employed, in some de- 
gree, if not altogether, conforme 
ably with his own judgment, prins 
ciples and feelings. 

To this doctrine, for which I 
might quote other parts of the 
New Testament, especially Johti 
xiv. 11. 2 Cor. viii. 9. Luke viii, 
46. Philipp. ti. 6., and which 
may also be inferred from our 
Saviour’s office and from some of 
his titles, as well as from his temp. 
tation and from other events in 
his life, the following objections 
have been advanced : 

We are told® that it cannot be 
reconciled to the dependence of 


575 
events unusually interesting), 





* Monthly Repository, Vol. VI. 
674, 675: and See Tucker’s Light of 
Nature, Vol. V. (1805) 565. 
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Jesus upon Heaven: it is saying 
that he who was ordained by the 
counsels of God to be the Messiah, 
**might or might not have fulfilled 
the purpose for which he was se. 
lected,” 

But where, I ask, is the diffe. 
rence in this respect between a 
being who has only the common 
powers of man, and one who, in 
addition to them, possesses extra- 
ordinary gifts, and has a specific 
and most important destination? 
Do we not al/ receive our endow- 
ments from above? Speaking after 
the manner of men, Is it not pos. 
sible for us to pervert and mis- 
apply them? Nevertheless, do we 
hesitate to declare that God will 
fulfil his purposes both concerning 
us and by our means? Shall we 
allow nothing in general, nothing 
inthe case of our divine master 
supereminently, for strength of 
piety, tenderness of compassion 
and warmth of zeal? The objec. 
tion seems to arise from confound- 
ing popular with correcter lan- 
guage. It is evident, moreover, 
from 1 Cor, Xii. xiii. xiv. that the 
early believers had a controul over 
the miraculous powers bestowed 
upon them. Nor isthe fact dis- 
cordant with the analogy of Pro- 
vidence and nature. 

Another objection is built upon 
“‘ what took place at the resurrec. 
tion of Lazarus.’’ It is attempt. 
ed to shew that Christ then prayed 
for assistance of which he was 
previously destitute. But his 
words imply the contrary, * I 
knew that thou hearest me a/. 
ways,’’ i.e. not, as some would 
paraphrase his language, ** when. 
ever the purposes of my mission 
require it,” but through my whole 
ministry, thou hast given to me the 
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ability of working miracles. If 
then it be asked, ** Why did he 
perform this act of devotion?” 
Let us take the answer from him. 
self, ‘“*because of the ople 
which stood by I said it,” that I 
might express, in their hearing, 
my persuasion of my dependence 
on thee, and lead them tu admit 
my credentials as the Messiah*, 
In like manner, when we petition 
for daily bread, we are tar from 
implying that we have not, popu. 
larly speaking, the power of pro. 
Curing it: we simply make an ac. 
knowledgmen* of the power being 
bestowed. 

Lastly, it is objected that “ the 
humility of Christ did not consist 
in his neglecting to use the mira. 
culous powers which accompa. 
nied him in the progress of his 
mission, for his own purposes; 
but in the most perfect contented- 
ness with his lot, and in resignae 
tion to the will of his Father for 
the good of mankind.’? In these 
qualities, no doubt, it in part 
consisted; yet the perusal of his 
history may convince us that his 
humility was also composed in no 
small degree of his benevolent and 
disinterested application of his 
very superior endowments. Thus 
it was that **he made himself of 
no reputation.’ His exercise ot 
the spirit which God gave unto 
him without measure, was as 
much a trial, an improvement of 
his religious habits, and therefore 
of his humble temper, as the 
right exercise of the talents which 
Providence, in its ordinary dis- 
pensations, puts into the hands ot 
men, is @ trial of their faith, 





piety and virtue. N. 
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NEW TOLERATION ACT. 


Anno Quingudgesimo Secundo 
Georgtt III. Regis. 





CAP. CLV, 

An Act to repeal certain Acts, 
and amend other Acts relating 
to Religious Worship and As- 
semblics, and Persons teaching 
or preaching therein. 

(29th July 1812.) 
Whereas it is expedient that 
certain Acts of Parliament, made 
in the reign of his late Majesty 

King Charles the Second, relating 

to non-conformists and conventi- 

cles, and refusing to take oaths, 
should be repealed, and that the 
laws relating to certain congrega- 
tions and assemblies for religious 
worship, and persons teaching, 
preaching, or officiating therein, 
and resorting thereto, should be 
amended ; be it therefore enacted 
by the king’s most excellent ma. 
jesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 

That from and after the passing 

ofthis Act, an Act of Parliament 

made in the session of Parliament 
held in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of his late Majesty 

King Charles the Second, inti- 

tuled, An Act for preventing the 

Mischiefs and Dangers that may 

arise by certain Persons called 

Quakers, and others, refusing to 

take lawful oaths; and another 

Act of Parliament, made in the 

seventeenth year of the reign of 

his late Majesty King Charles the 

Second, intituled An Act for re- 

straining Non.conformists from 

inhabiting in Corporations ; and 


another Act of Parliament, made 
in the twenty-second year of the 
reign of the late King Charles the 
Second, intituled da Act to pre- 
vent and suppress seditious Cone 
venticles ; shall be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

If. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the passing 
of this Act no congregation or 
assembly for religious worship of 
Protestants (at which there shall 
be present more than twenty per. 
sons besides the immediate family 
and servants of the person in 
whose house or upon whose pre. 
mises such meeting, congregation, 
or assembly, shall be had) shall 
be permitted or allowed, unless 
and until the place of such meet. 
ing, if the same shall not have 
been duly certified and registered 
under any former act or acts of 
Parliament relating to registering 
places of religious worship, shall 
have been or shall be certified to 
the bishop of the diocese, or to 
the archdeacon of the arechdeas 
conry, or to the justices of the 
peace at the general or quarter 
sessions of the peace for the coun< 
ty, riding, division, city, town, 
or place, in which such meeting 
shall be held; and all places of 
meeting which shall be so certis 
fied to the bishop’s or archdeacon’s 
court, shall be returned by such 
court once in each year to the 
quarter sessions of the county, 
riding, division, city, town, or 
place ; and all places of meeting 
which shall be so certified to the 
quarter sessions of the peace shalh 
be also returned once in each year 
to the bishop or archdeacon; and 
all such places shall be registered 
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in tue said bishop’s or archdea- 
con's court respectively, and re- 
corded at the said general or quar- 
ter sessions; the registrar or clerk 
of the peace whereof respectively 
is hereby required to register and 
record the same; and the bisho 
or registrar or clerk of the peace 
to whom any such place of meet. 
ing shall be certihed under this 
Act shall give # certificate thereof 
to such person or persons as shal! 
request or demand the same, for 
which there shall be no greater 
fee nor reward taken than twoshil- 
lings and sixpence; and every 
person wlio shall knowingly permit 
or suffer any such congregation or 
assembly as aforesaid to meet in 
any place occupied by him, until 
the same shall have been so cer- 
tified as aforesaid, shall forfeit for 
every time any such congregation 
or assembly shall meet contrary 
to the provisions of this Act, a 
sum not exceeding twenty pounds, 
nor less than twenty shillings, at 
the discretion of the justices who 
shall convict for such offence. 

III. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That every per- 
son who shall teach or preach in 
any congregation or assembly as 
aforesaid, in any place, without 
the consent of the occupier there- 
of, shall forfeit for every such 
offence any sum not exceeding 
thirty pounds, nor less than forty 
shillings, at the discretion of the 
justices who shall convict for such 
offence. 

1V. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the passing 
of this Act, every person who 
shall teach or preach at, or ofti- 
ciate in, or shall resort to any 
congregation or congregations, 
assembly or assemblivs, for reli- 
gious worship of Protestants, 
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whose place of meeting shall be 
duly certified according to the 
provisions of this Act, or any 
other Act or Acts of Parliament 
relating to the certifying and re. 
gistering of places of religious 
worship, shall be exempt from all 
such pains and penalues under 
any Act or Acts of Parliament re. 
lating to religious worship, as any 
person who shall have taken the 
vaths, and made the declaration 
prescribed by or mentioned in an 
Act, made in the first year of the 
reion of King William and Queen 
Mary, intituled ‘* An det for 
exempting their Majesty’s Protes- 
tant Subjects, dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the Pee 
nalties of certain Laws, or any 
Actamending the said Act, is by 
law exempt, as fully and effec- 
tually as if all such pains and pes 
nalties, and the several acts ecn- 
forcing the same, were recited ia 
this Act, and such exemptions as 
aforesaid were severally and sepa- 
rately enacted in relation thereto. 
V. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That every per- 
son not having taken the oaths, 
and subscribed the declaration 
herein-after specified, who shall 
preach or teach at any place of 
religious worship certified in pur- 
suance of the directions of this 
Act, shall, when thereto required 
by any one justice of the peace, 
by any writing under his hand or 
signed by him, take, and make 
and subscribe, in the presence of 
such justice of the peace, the 
oaths and declaration specified and 
contained in an Act, passed in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of his 
Majesty King George the Third, 
intituled An Act for the further 
Relief of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers and Schoolmasters 3 and 














no such person who, upon being 
so required to take such oaths and 
make such declaration as afore. 
said, shali refuse to attend the jus- 
tice requiring the same, or to take 
and make and subscribe such oaths 
and declaration as aforesaid, shall 
be thereafter permitted or allowed 
to teach or preach in any such 
congregauon or assembly for re. 
ligious worship, until he shall 
have taken such oaths, and made 
such declaration as aforesaid, on 
pain of forfeiting, for every time 
he shall so teach or preach, any 
sum not exceeding ten pounds nor 
less than ten shillings, at the dis- 
cretion of the justice convicting 
for such offence. 

VI. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That no person 
shall be required by any justice 
of the peace to go to any greater 
distance than five miles from his 
own home, or from the place 
where he shall be residing at the 
time of such requisition, for the 
purpose of taking such oaths as 
aforesaid. 

Vil. And be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for any of 
his Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
to appear before any one justice 
ot the peace, and to produce to 
such justice of the peace a printed 
or written copy of the said oaths 
and declaration, and to require 
Such justice to administer such 
oaths and to tender such declara- 
tion to be made, taken, and sub- 
scribed by such persons: and 
thereupon it shall be lawful for 
such justice, and he is hereby au. 
thorised and required to adminis. 
ter such oaths and to tender such 
declaration to the person requiring 
to take and make and subscribe 
the same; and such Persons shall 
take and make and subscribe such 
oaths and declaration in the pre- 
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sence of such justice accordingly ; 
and such justice shall attest the 
same to be sworn before him, and 
shall transmit or deliver the same 
to the clerk of the peace for the 
county, riding, division, city, 
town, or place for which he shall 
act as such justice of the peace, 
before or at the next general or 
quarter sessions of the peace for 
such county, riding, division, city, 
town, or place. 

VIIL. And be it further en- 
acted, That every justice of the 
peace before whom any person 
shall make and take and subscribe 
such oaths and declaration as 
atoresaid, shall forthwith give to 
the person having taken, made, 
and subscribed such oaths and de. 
claration, a certificate thereof un- 
der the hand of such justice in the 
form following: (that is to say), 


‘TA. B. one of his Majesty's 
justices of the peace for the coun. 
ty, [riding, division, city, or town, 
or place, as the case may be) of 

do 
hereby certify, That C. D. of, &c. 
[describing the Christian and Sur. 
name, and place of abode of the 
party] did this day appear before 
me, and did make and take and 
subscribe the several oaths and 
declaration specified in an Act, 
made in the fifty-second year of 
the reign of King George the 
Third, intituled [se¢ forth the 
title of this Act]. Witness my 
hand, this day of One 
thousand eight hundred and 


And for the making and signing 
of which certificate, where the 
said oaths and declaration are 
taken and made on the requisition 
of the party taking and making 
the same, such justice shall be 
entitled to demand and have a fee 
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of two shillings and sixpence, and 
no more: and such certificate 
shall be conclusive evidence that 
the party named therein has made 
and taken the oaths and subscribed 
the declaration in manner required 
by this Act. 

IX. And be it further enacted, 
That every person who shall teach 
or preach, in any such congrega- 
tion or assembly, or congregations 
or assemblies as aforesaid, who 
shall employ himself solely in the 
duties of a teacher or preacher, 
and not follow or engage in any 
trade or business, or other profes. 
sion, occupation or employment, 
for his livelihood except that of a 
schoolmaster, and who shall pro. 
duce a certificate of some justice 
of the peace, of his having taken 
and made and subscribed the 
oaths and declaration aforesaid, 
shall be exempt from the civil ser. 
vices and offices specified in the 
said recited Act, passed in the 
first year of King William and 
Queen Mary, and from being 
balloted to serve and from serving 
in the militia or local militia of 
any county, town, parish, or place 
in any part of the United King. 
dom, 

X. And be it further enacted, 
That every person who shall pro. 
duce any false or untrue certifi. 
cate or paper, as and for a true 
certificate of his having made and 
taken the oaths and subscribed the 
declarations, by this Act required, 
for the purpose of claiming any 
exemption from civil or military 
duties as aforesaid, under the pro. 
visions of this or any other Act or 
Acts of Parliament, shall forfeit 
for every such offence the sum of 
fifty pounds; which penalty may 
be recovered by and tothe use of any 
person who will sue for the same, 


by any action of debt, bill, plaint 
or information in any of his Ma. 
jesty’s Courts of Record at West. 
minster, or the courts ot Great Ses. 
sions in Wales or the court of the 
counties palatine of Chester, Lane 
casterand Durham (asthe case shall 
require); wherein no essoign, prie 
vilege, protection, or wager ol law, 
or more than one imparlance shall 
be allowed. 

XI. And be it further enacted, 
That no meeting, assembly, or 
congregation of persons for religi. 
ous worship, shall be had in any 
place with the door locked, bolted, 
or barred, or otherwise fastened, 
SO as to prevent any persons enter. 
ing therein during the time of any 
such meeting, assembly, or con. 
gregation ; and the person teach. 
ing or preaching at such meeting, 
assembly, or congregation, shall 
forfeit for every time any such 
meeting, assembly, or congrega~ 
tion, shall be held with the door 
locked, bolted, barred, or other- 
wise fastened as aforesaid, any 
sum not exceeding twenty pounds, 
nor less than forty shillings, at the 
discretion of the justices convict- 
ing for such offence. 

XII. And be it further enacted, 
That if any person or persons, at 
any time, afier the passing of this 
Act, do and shall wilfully and 
maliciously or contemptuously 
disquiet or disturb any meeting, 
assembly, or congregation of per 
sons assembled for religious wor- 
ship, permitted or authorized by 
this Act, or any furmer Act oF 
Acts of Parliament, or shall 1” 
any way disturb, molest, of mis- 
use any preacher, teacher, oF 
person officiating at such meeting, 
assembly, or congregation, Or &ny 
person or persons there assembled, 
such person or persons sv offending, 








upon proof thereof before any jus- 
tice of the peace by two or more 
credible witnesses, shall fnd two 
sureties to be bound by recogni- 
zances in the penal sum of filty 
pounds to answer for such offence, 
and in default of such sureties shall 
he committed to prison, there to 
remain ull the next General or 
Quarter Sessions ; and upon con. 
viction of the said offence, at the 
said General or Quarter Sessions, 
shall suffer the pain and penalty of 
forty pounds, 

XIIf. Provided always, and be 
it further enacted, That nothing in 
this Act contained shall affect or 
be construed to affect the celebra- 
tion of Divine service according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the 
united Church of England and 
Ireland, by ministers of the said 
church, in any place hitherto used 
for such purpose, or being now 
or hereafter duly consecrated or 
licensed by any archbishop or 
bishop or other person lawtuily 
authorized to consecrate or license 
the same, or to affect the jurisdice 
tion of the archbishops or bishops 
or other persons exercising lawtul 
authority in the Church of the 
United Kingdom over the said 
church, according to the rules 
and discipline of the same, and 
to the laws and statutes of the 
realm 3 but such jurisdiction shall 
remain and continue as if this Act 
had not passed. 

XLV. Provided also, and be it 
further enacted, ‘That nothing in 
this Act contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend to the 
People usuaily called Quakers, nor 
to auy meetings or assemblies for 
religious worship held or convened 
by such persons ; or in any mane 
her to alter-or repeal or affect any 
act other than and except the 
VOL, Vil, 4F 
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acts passed in the reign of King 
Charles the Second herein betore 
repealed, relating to the people 
called Quakers, or relating to any 
assemblies or meetings tor religi- 
ous worship held by them. 

XV. And be it further enacted, 
That every person guilty of any 
offence, for which any pecuniary 
penalty or forfeiture is imposed by 
this Act, in respect of which no 
special provision is made, shall and 
may be convicted thereof by infore 
mation upon the oath ef any one 
or more credible witness or wife 
nesses before any two or more juss 
tices of the peace acting in and 
for the county, riding, city or 
place wherein such offence shall 
be committed; and that all and 
every the pecuniary penalties or 
forfeitures which shall be incurred 
or become payable for any offence 
or offences against this Act, shall 
and may be levied by distress, 
under the hand and seal or hands 
and seals of two justices of the 
peace tor the county, riding, City, 
or place, In which any such of. 
fence or offences was or were Cone 
mitted, or where the forfeiture of 
forfeitures was or were incurred, 
and shall when levied be paid one 
moiety to the informer, and the 
other moiety to the poor of the 
parish in which the offence was 
committed; and in case of no 
sufficient distress whereby to levy 
the penalties, or any or either of 
thei imposed by this Act, it shall 
and may be lawful for any such 
justices respectively before whom 
the offender or offenders shall be 
convicted, to commit such offense 
der to prison for such time not ex. 
ceeding three months, as the said 
justices in their discretion shall 
think fit. 

XVI. And be it further enacted, 
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That in case any person or persons 
who shall hereafter be convicted 
of any of the oflences punishable 
by this Act, shall conceive lim, 
her or themselves to be aggrieved 
by such conviction, then and in 
every such case, it shall and may 
be lawful for such person or per. 
sons respectively, and he, she, or 
they shall or may appeal to the 
General or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, holden next afier such 
conviction in and for the county, 
riding, city or place, giving unto 
the justices beiore whom such 
convicuon shall be made, notice 
in writing within eight days after 
any such conviction, of his, her, 
or their intention to prefer such 
appeal; and the said justices in 
their said General or Quarter Ses- 
sions shall and may, and they are 
hereby authorized and empowered 
to proceed to the hearing and de. 
termination of the matter of such 
appeal, and to make such order 
therein, and to award such costs 
to Le paid by and to either party, 
not exceeding torty shillings, as 
they in their discretion shall think 
fit. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, 
That no penalty or forfeitures 
shall be recoverable under this 
Act, unless the same shall be sued 
for, or the offence in respect of 
which the same is imposed is pro. 
secuted betore the justices of the 
peace or Quarter Sessions, within 
six months after the offence shall 
have been committed; and no 
person who shall suffer any impri- 
sonment fur non-payment of any 
penalty shall thereafter be liable 
to the payment of such penalty or 
forfeiture. 

XVIII, And be it further en. 
acted, That if any action or suit 


shall be brought or commenced 
against any person or persons for 
any thing done in pursuance of 
this Act, that every such action 
or suit shall be commenced within 
three months next alter the fact 
committed, and not afterwards, 
and shall be laid and brought in 
the county wherein the cause or 
alleged cause of action shall have 
accrued, and not elsewhere; and 
the defendant or defendants in 
such action or suit may plead the 
general issue, and give this Act 
and the special matter in evidence 
on any trial to be had thereupon, 
and that the same was done in 
pursuance and by authority of this 
Act; and if it shall appear so to 
be done, or if any such action or 
suit shall be brought after the time 
so limited for bringing the same, 
or shall be brought in any other 
county, city, or place, that then 
and in such case the jury shall 
find for such defendant or defen. 
dants; and upon such verdict, or 
if the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall 
become nonsuited, or discontinue 
his, her, or their action or actions, 
or if a verdict shall pass against 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs, or if 
upon demurrer judgment shall be 
given against the plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, the defendant or defendants 
shall have and may recover treble 
costs, aud have the like remedy 
for the same, as any defendant or 
defendants hath or have for costs 
of suit in other cases by law. 

XIX. And be it further enact- 
ed, That this Act shall be deemed 
and taken to be a public Act, and 
shall be judicially taken notice of 
as such by all judges, justices, 
andothers, without specially plead. 
ing the same. 
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Form of the Oaths and Declarae 
tron mentioned in the last Act, 


1, 4.B of { specify the Chrishan and 
Surname and the Parish and Count) where 
the Party resides\ do sincerely promiuse 
and swear that | will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to his Majesty 
King George So HELP Me Gop. 

1, A B. {insert as before directed} do 
swear that I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and 
heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that Princes excommunicated 
or deprived by the Pope or auy autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, may be de- 
posed or murthered by their subjects 
or any other whatsoever, and I do de- 
clare that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state or potentate, hath, or 
vught to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realm. So HELP ME Gop. 

I, A. B. of [insert as before directed] 
do solemnly declare in the presence of 
Almighty God, that | am a Christian 
and a Protestant, and as such, that I 
believe that the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, as commonly 
received among Protestant Churches, 
dv contain the revealed Will of God, 
and that I do receive the same as the 
rule of my doctrine and practice. 

Examined A. B. 


Form of a Certificate of a Place 
intended to be used by a Con. 
gregation or Assembly for re- 
ligwus Worship. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of [as the case may be) or 


o~_- 
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to the Reverend (A. B) Arch- 


deacon of | as the case may be| and 
to his Registrar, or to the Jus- 
tices of the Peace | of the County, 
Riding, Division, City, Town, or 
Place, as the case may be), and to 
the Clerk of the Peace thereof. 


I, A. B. of (describing the Christian 
and Surname, and place of abode, and 
trade or profession of the party certifying} 
do hereby certify that a cectam build. 
ing {[messuage or tenement, barn, school, 
meeting-house, or part of a messuage, 
tenement, or other building, as the case 
may be| situated in the parish of 
and county of (as the case may be, and 
specifying also the number of the messuage 
ce, uf numbered, and the street, lane, 
&c. wherein it is situate and the name 
of the present or last occupier and owner) 
is intended forthwith to be used as @ 
place of religious worship by an assem- 
bly or congre gation of Protestants, 
and Ido hereby require you to register 
the same according to the provisions 
of an act passed in the forty-second 
year of the reign of his Majesty King 
George the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act 
to repeal certain Acts, and amend 
other Acts, relating to religious wor- 
ship and assemblies, and persons 
teaching or preaching therein.” Wit- 
ness my hand, this day of 

One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and 


A. B. 


And which may be signed by one or 
more persons, who should keep an examin- 
ed duplicate of the copy which is left with 
the registrar or clerk, and be provided 
with a respectable witness of such delivery. 
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A Speech delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Society, 1a Birmingham, April 
24, 1812, by Jos. Toulmin, 
D. D. 

Many as are the years, Sir, in which 
Ihave appeared in the character of a 
public speaker, I feel great diffidence 
in addressing you and this numerous as- 
sembly on the present occasion; and 
could not esate myself to it, but un- 
der the indulgence of delivering my sen- 
timents from prepared notes ; and 1 am 


sensible, that with the aid of which I 
avail myself, I stand up under great dis- 
advantages to speak on a subject on 
which the most brilliant talents have, 
in different places, displayed a copiouse 
ness, invention, and energy of diction to 
which I ought to make no claim , and 
on a subject on which, it must be very 
fresh in the memory of most of us, such 
a torrent of pathetic, powerful, and ready 
oratory was poured out on our listeni 

ears last year assent us all owapaeatl, 
transported and deeply impressed. 1 
will, however, cast myself on the can- 
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dour of this respectable auditory, while 
from sense of duty to an es cellent cause, 
I offer a few sentiments that may revive 
in the minds of many a conviction of its 
ulility and importance, 

Whetier we reflect on the simplicity 
of the plan adopted by the English and 
Foreien Bible Society, on the putronaye 
with which it Las been honoured, on the 
rapidily of its progress, on the extent of 
its influence, or the greatness of the ob 
ject, there is nota light in which this 
institution presents ifself toour view, in 
which it does not strike the mind with 
proofs of i's utility and eflicacy. It com 
menced only eight years since, and in 
that short space of time, it has, as it 
were, with a force and quickness of 
vegetation, like that of the smallest 
seed, lined its roots Jecp, and extended 
its luxuriant bran: hes far and wide, even 
over the globe; it has been the means 
the gospel in fifty four dif- 
every year has added 
its mer bers every 
and joyful proots 
erations, and the 
success olf I has issucd 
from its Repository in London, more 
than 325,000 cop es of the Scriptures, 
independently of those which have been 
printed under its auspices, beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdoms ; and it 


has expended on this period more than 
y 
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its evertions. 


$1,.Cool in promoting its obsect, 
Venerated be the name of Pamphilus, 
the Presbyter of Casares, in the third 
century, Who always kept a supply of 
copies of the ScHuptures t» pave or 
lend: wener ted be the names of those 
who translated the sacred books into the 
\ ur tongues of diflerent countr es ; 


venerated be the men ory o! oul pious 
reformers, who laid open their enjich- 
tening pages to the common people; 
veneraied be the names of the Llon. My 
Boyie, a Bish p Hall and a Lord Whar. 
ton, who by tesiamentary grants, provid. 
ed for the annual distribution of Bibles 
through future generations, Great re. 
spect is due to the extended plans of the 
Society formed for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and of that which directs its 
exertions to the attainment of the same 
object, under the name of Religious 
Koowledge. 1 honour the memory of 
the philanthropic Dr. Bray*, the pro- 


—_——_—_— 





* Dr. Bray had the living of Sheldon, 
rear Coleshill; and afterwaids was mi- 
1 ister of Aldgate, London. 
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moter, if not the founder of the former 
of these institutions. [ would nor over- 
look the socicty formed about 30 years 
since, for the specie purpose of giving 
Bibles to our soldiers and sailors. But 
the light which those elflorts have kine 
dled, in mparison with that v hich 
th s igstitution has excited and diffused, 
is scarcely more than ae the ghtterings 
ola ylow worm to the pleador o! the 
meridian sun, 

High praise belongs to those who dis. 
tribute practical ‘Treatises on Religion, 
Summanies of Faith and Morals, Books 
of Devotion and the Commen Prayer, 
But the best of these are only human 
compositions, they ae all in some re- 
spect defective ; in purity and complete. 
ness, bat above all in authority, they 
defective. ‘They are only streams 

from the fountain of truth and know- 
ledee; whatever excellent in them 
originatesfrom the Bible; they mechani- 
cally draw the attention of the reacer to 
the man, from heart and pen 
they proceeded, A Bivie speaks to us with 
Divine authority. It (urns the tuouchts, 
it clevates the mind in the trst instance 
to God alone, whose word it contains, 

‘The instiiution which you are called, 

Christians and townsmen, to support, 
appears to be most honourable to the 
Holy Scriptures in this view, that its 
single object is to circulate them only 
‘+ without nole or comment.” it is hon- 
ourable to the scriptures, for ‘* .t pro- 
claims, IN Opposition to iniideliy, the 
public beiief of thousands in the truth of 
revelation.” | It expresses, in contrast 
with lukewarmmness and a spir't of indil- 
ference to the best interests of men, 4 
generous soliciiude for the salvation of 
man, with an ardent ¢oncern for the 
spread of Divine truth, and a full per- 
suasion that both will be most efiectu- 
ally promoted by the circulation of the 
scriptures, It is honourable to the 
Scriptures, for it is our voluntary testi- 
mony to their fullness and sufficiency; 
it attests our conviction, to use the lan- 
guage of the sixth article of our national 
church, “ that Holy Seripsure containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, por may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of faith ; or to be thought re- 
quisite or necessary to salvation.” It is 
honourable to the Scriptures, for it ¢m- 
ployeth them as the means of expressing 
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and cementing an union of efforts, a 
harmony of affection between all parties, 
in one great des gn, that of giv ne the 
most extensive circulation to the book 
whi h contains the bequest of the Prince 
of Peace. the law ot love, and ihe coun. 
sels of Divine and universal mercy ; 
whatever d flerences of opinion, what va- 
riations soever of religious profession 
niay cXist amongst us, here we are of onc 
heart aud one soul. 

It is an institution most honourable to 
the Scriptures, for it implies our abso- 
lute submission to their authority; it 
e presses an ardent desire that thei au 
thority only may prevail in forming the 
religious faith and practice of mankind. 
Christians of all denominations have 
been too ready to identify their own views 
of the Christian doctrine, their own in 
terpreiations, glosses, and deductions 
with the Scriptures themselves ; and to 
conceive, that they who do not admit 
the latier cannot reverence the former. 
Our joint consent to discard our own 
notes and comments in the circulation of 
the Scriptures, is a reverential appeal to 
them only, as a Divine and infallible 
guide ; it is acting upon the true Protes- 
tant principle, that the Bible only is our 
religion. Itis a declaration, as far as 
actions can speak, that we humbly lay 
our preconceived ideas, our prejudices, 
our principles of education, the results of 
our own enquiries, the creeds and prac 
tices with which oyr interest has been 
connected, at the throne of the God of 
Truth. When we puta Bible “ without 
note or comment,” into the hands of 
any one, we virtually deliver with it 
this admonition: “ this is the book to 
whose sacred dictates we all wish con- 
scientiously to bow; take it as the Di- 
vine standard of truth; red t carefully, 
read it seriously, read it imp rually, and 
judge for yourself.” May we < fler it, 
and you receive it witha solemn con- 
viction that both of us are alike amenable 
for our use of it at the tribunal of God, 
whose unerring oracles are recorded init! 

To do this is not to intimate a doult 
or distrust of the rectitude of our senti- 
ments, but rather a confidence in them, 
that we fear not to have them tried by 
this test; or it implies a disinterested 
fortitude of mind, under a persuasion 
that truth, whether it exists in one 
party or the other, will finally prevail, 
On these principles allow me to say on 
my own behalf, and on behalf of others 
with whom, it is known, I agree in 
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many opinions different from those held 
by the majority of the members and pa- 
trous of the Engl sh and loreign Bible 
Society, we adupt with cordial approba- 
tion the simplicity of its ob'ect: we are 
devoutly glad in conjunction with them, 
to circulate the Scriptures ‘ without note 
or comment,” and in the United King. 
doms the authorised version. 

May I be permitted, Sir, to suggest 
another consideration, which, with pe- 
culiar force recommends this institution 
to our attention and support, which af- 
fords us cause to congratulate ourselves 
on secing its commencement, and wit- 
nessing its glorious pro.ress. We be- 
hold in its rapidly advancing spread and 
influence, the growing faluiment of the 
word of prophecy, and a prelude to its 
complete accomplishment. 

if in the days of the Apostles it could 
he said of the preachers of Christianity, 
that “ their sound was gone into alj the 
earth, and their words to the end of the 
world ;"’ with how much greater propri- 
ety and force may this be now said of the 
doctrine of grace and salvation, trans. 
mitted down to os in those invaluable 
writings. It was the fervent prayer of 
the times before Christ, ‘* God be mer. 
ciful unto us, and bless us, and cause hig 
face to shine upon us, that thy way may 
Le known on earth, and thy saving 
health among all nations.” This prayer 
was, in the first instance, answ ered, 
when ** in the fulness of time, the day 
spring from on high visited mankind, to 
give light to them that sat in darkness 
and the shadow of death, and to guide 
our feet into the ways of peace.’ But 
still much remained to be effected, pare 
tial was the spread of the gospel ; a long 
night of darkness followed the « pening 
day of light and salvation. The Refor- 
mation, at least in great part of Europe, 
dispersed in a great degree, the darkness; 
the Reformation, aided Ly the invention 
of punting, opened and distributed the 
treasures of truth and grace, Subsequent 
measures have assisted the progress of 
Divine knowledge: Lut slow, local and 
limited has been that progress. ‘I hrough 
ages “ little, comparatively, has been 
done towards generalizing the Lnowledge 
ofthe Bible.” Darkness, while centuries 
have rolled on, has overshad. wed the 
earth. ‘The rays of light have, at most 
been few, scattered and feeble, 

But the sun of righteousness has, re. 
cently, burst forth trom the dark clouds 
with a bright lustre, has enlightened 
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with greater lustre the territories of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and darted his resplendent 
beams beyond the wide Atlantic. Read 
the Reports of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which become every year 
more interesting by the variety and num- 
ber of facts which they detail. Reflect 
on the increasing formation of Au.ili- 
ary Societies in this kingdom, in foreign 
couniries to the east of us, and in the 
American States The first Bible So- 
ciety established in that country was at 
Philadelphia, about three years since ; 
there are now twenty Societies of this 
description in the Uniu d States, circu- 
lating the Scriptures in every direction". 
Reckon up the number of Bibles and 
Testaments which have been distributed 
by the parent Society Traverse over 
the countries into which, by its patron- 
age, translations of the Scriptures have 
been introduced. As its last report ex- 
presses it, “it may be truly affirmed, 
that it has opened channels, by which 
the springs of life have not only flowed 
to the numbers v ho thirsted for them, 
within the United Kingdoms, hut have 
been conveyed to the barren and parched 
soils of the ren.ocest regions ” 

In connection with these details of its 
operations, recollect the word of pro- 
pheey. Prophecy declared. “ the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the wate:s cover the sea ; 
tn that day the deaf shall hear the words 
of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity and darkuess ; 
all thy ch.ldren shail run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” Com- 
pare caisting events with these predic. 
tions. These predictions foretold an 
universal spread of Divine knowledge ; 
existing events open a prospect of it 
more propitious, More encouraging than 
any preceding wra has afforded. May 
we not say that now the word of pro- 
phecy begins indeed to receive its accom 
plishment. May we not augur from 
present appearances, that the time is 
poy Me roaching,} when “the earth 
shall be filled w.th the knowledge of the 
Lord?” 

These appearances, be it observed, 
break out under awful and alarming 
circumstances. When war has, for 
nearly twenty years, heen waving its 
bloody banners over the nations of Eu- 
rope; when, as it is stated in the last 
Report, “the difficulties with which 





* Boston Gazette, February 13, 1812. 
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manufactures and commerce have tg 
contend, make it a matter of astonish. 
ment and gratitude, that the exertions 
in this benevolent cause have been so 
little restrained in any place, and have, 
in most places, been stimulated and en. 
larged.” Under these circumstances 
has the British and Foreign Bible Society 
commenced. Under these circumstan. 
ces has its noble design been successful, 
What has been effected, in this situation 
of the world and of our own country, 
affords, from its corres pondence ‘0 pros 
phecy, a peculiar confirmation to our 
faith in the truth of that Revelation, to 
which it is our pious and earne-t wish 
to give the most extensive circulation ; 
it creates the most encouraging conjec- 
tures of what will take place, nay, it 
converts coniectures into lively hope, 
and raises hope inio divine confidence. 

But much yet remains to be done. To 
ripen auspicious beginnings, and to re- 
alize expectation, your ccntinued efforts 
are solicited. and are necessary. The 
anticipation, which we are invited to 
entertain, is delightful to every follower 
of the great Founder of our religion, of 
every denomination and sect Let it 
animate our strenuous persevering ex- 
ertions. 

I embrace this moment to make my 
public acknowledgments to the respec- 
table clergyman*, whose candid appli- 
cation first disposed me to enlist myself 
in this sacred and philanthropic institu. 
tion, Ithis day thank my God with 
humble and joyful gratitude, whose 
gracious providence has lengthened out 
my years, that 1 have lived to see the 
day in which an institution so peapnonn 
to the universal spread of Divine know- 
ledge has commenced. I hail, Sir, with 
gladdening hope, the approach of that 
period when many, when all nations 
shall say, ** Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and he will teach 
us his ways: come ye and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord.” 

Filled with this idea, and rejoicing in 
this hope, Iet us, my townsmen and 
fellow Christians, renew our efforts to 
bring on, more rapidly, this glorious 
period, and to diffuse these sentuimentsy 
these desires after sacred knowledge: 
and with our efforts let us unite our fer- 
vent prayers. From every heart let this 
reques' ascend to heaven, “* O God send 
out thy light and thy truth;” and let 
every voice echo, AMEN. 


— 





* Rev. Mr. Burn. 

























































Manchester New College, removed 
to York. 


The Committee of the MANCHESTER 
New CouceGe are desirous to subinit 
the following circumstances to the con- 
sideration of their numerous friends. 

When this Institution was removed 
from Manchester, and placed under the 
able direction of the Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, the only difficulty which oc- 
curred, arose from the want of proper 
apartments for the students. Mr. Well- 
beloved could accommodate in his own 
house only a very limited number, and 
as his family grew up, even this ceased 
to be convenient to him. To obviate 
the difficulty, apartments were engaged 
in different lodging-houses in York, in 
which the students were placed. But 
besides the heavy expense attending this 
mode of accommodating them, especial- 
ly as their number increased, there were 
several other obvious objections. That 
the torce of these was not seriously felt, 
affords a striking testimony to the excel- 
lent principles and virtuous conduct of 
the young men who have hitherto been 
students in this institution. It would 
have been unreasonable, however, to 
expect. that this should always continue 
to be the case ; and the want of perma- 
nent accommodations, in which the stu- 
dents might all lodge together, under 
the immediate superintendance of the 
tutors, had indeed been stated by several 
parents, as an insuperable objection to 
their placing their sons in the college. It 
therefore became an objectofanxijous con. 
cern with the Committee to procure such 
accommodations, And a very suitable 
range of buildings, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
house, being offered for sale, about two 
years ago, the Committee were instruct- 
ed, by the general body of trustees, to 

chase them, and they were accord- 
ingly boughs for the sum of 3140]. It 
may be ree to state, ——- do 
not consist of showy public ildings, 
incapable of being converted, without 
great to other ; but of 
plain dwelling-houses, which may at 
any time be ily disposed of, with 
little or no loss. ‘The purchase-money 
was advanced by twenty-five gentlemen, 
en the condition ef its being repaid, to- 
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gether with the interest, by small an. 
nual instalments. The classical and 
mathematical tutors, and the students 
already occupy the greater part of the 


ent et the remainder is let to 
S abie | : 
Pp nants, b+ may be resumed, 


in whole or in part, at any furen ¢ 

if wanted for the purposes of the collier. 
The whole produces a rent fully suii 
cient to discharge the tnterest of the pur- 
chase-money. In the payment of the 
principal it will be necessary t6 appro. 
pe not less than 1g0l, per annum, 
rom the current income of the college, 
till the whole is redeemed. To this ex- 
tent, there will of course be a diminu- 
tion in the funds applicable to the edu- 
cation of divinity students, and the num- 
ber must, therefore, of necessity, be 
smaller than might otherwise be admit. 
ted. Many zealous friends to the in- 
stitution have expressed their regret at 
this circumstance, and are anxious that, 
at a time when so many Congregations, 
in different parts of the country, are in 
want of ministers, a general effort should 
be made, among the English Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters, to increase the number 
of this class of students. They have 
urged the Committee to state these facts 
to the Dissenting public, and to set on 
foot a subscription for the express pur- 
pose of relieving the funds from this 
charge of rsol per ann. in order that 
the entire income of the college may be 
applicable to this important object, 
They have, at the same time, enforced 
their proposal by the offer of such very 
liberal contributions on their own parts, 
that the Committee cannot hesitate to 
comply with their recommendation. 
The sums which have been already sub- 
scribed are enumerated below, and the 
Committee, in calling upon their friends 
at large to second these generous efforts, 
beg to assure them, that all the propere 
ty of the college in land and buildin 
both in York and Manchester, is, in 
strictest respect, a permanent property. 
They pledge themselves that (as long as 
their authority continues) the capital 
shall be for ever inviolable. and that the 
annual income arising from it shall be 
applied exclusively to the education of 
young men for the saered ministry, on 
the principles of free inquiry and indi- 
vidual judgment, 
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elatice to the New Tolera 


B fachions already announce i. 





Robert Philips, Esq. Park, near Manchester . ‘ 
Samwel Shore, Eso. ™4«18brook, Derbyshire oe ee UD 
Samuel Shers 420. Esq. Norton Hail, Derbyshire » 100 0 Oo 
sstey ohore, Esq. London ° . : 100 o oO 
1.B. W.S nderson, Esq. Chowbent, Lancashire 100 60 oO 
Anonymous, by the hands of the Rev. William Turner, 

of Newcastle . ‘ ; . - 100 0 0 
The late Rev. William Grindrod, of Chester, subject to 

the payment of 5]. perann. during Mrs. Grindrod’s lite 100 0 © 
Lewjs Loyd, Esq. Lothhury, London : ‘ 2300 © O 
Richard Godman Temple, Esq. Roehampton, Surry 52 0 © 
Joseph Clarke, Dawlish, near Exeter ‘ ° 2100 
John Worthington, Esq. Altringham, Cheshire . 21 0 0 
Rev. Thomas Belsham, London . , os @o 6 0 

£1012 0 0 
The following additional Benefactions are announced, in 
case the Subse ription should be effective. 

Samuel Jones, Esq. Greenhill, near Manchester. » 100 ©O © 

In addision to a former benefaction of 1ool. 
Rev Joho Yates, Toxteth Park, near Liverpool » 100 0 0 


In addition to a former benefaction of 1osl. 


T. B. W. Sanderson, Chowbent Lancashire, : 


A second bene/action, 














Proceedings in Parliament rela- 
tive to the New Toleration Act. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Juty 20. 


Mr. William Smith, on the question 
that the Tolcration Amendment Bill be 
read a third time, rose for the purpose 
of making one or two observations. And 
first, he could not help congratulating 
the House ond the country on the sin- 
gular progress of the present Bill 
through that House, to this its last stage, 
without having provoked the expres- 
siou of one sentiment of hostility against 
it. This he could not help looking up. 
on a$ a Most auspicious system of the 
rapid advance of liberal and enlightened 
Opinion. {Hear '] The honourable gen- 
tleman then went into a history of the 
origin, rise and progress of the present 
Bill, which we forbear giving, as the 
same has already appeared before the 
public, in a letter from the honourable 
member to a noble lord (Stanhope.) 
He censured the measure proposed in 
a former sessions, by another noble lord 
(Sidmouth,) which he thought might 
have created the evils it was designed to 
prevent, though he had no hesitation in 
sequitting the noble lord of any intole- 


rant intent. He declared it as his opi- 
nion, that this Act would be generally 
acknowledged by the Dissenters as 2 
great benefit. He then brought up a 
clause, aliowing to the Dissenters the 
same exemptions under this act as they 
enjoyed under that of the rgth of his 
present Majesty, 

Mr. Whitbread said he had examined 
the Bill, and he found it was the same 
he had himself intended to have bro ght 
in. He drew the same happy inferences 
from the silent progress of this b.! as 
were drawn by his honourable friend, 
and he hoped it would continue till che 
great work of religious freedom rece ved 
its final consummation, because he 
thought that the strength of the Estab- 
lished Church rested in the freedom of 
religious opinions. The cluse was 
then brought up and agreed to, and the 
Bill ordered to be read a third time, 
passed and ordered to the Lords.—Ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, JuLy 23- 

The Ear! of Liverpool moved the se 
cond reading of the Toleration Bill. His 
lordship observed, that in looking into 
this subject, it was found that it could 
not be properly entered into without 





repealing certain acts which certainly 
ought not to be suffered to remain on 
the statute hook, and which no one 
would now think ought to be put in 
force: but which might be made the 
means Of vexations to individuals. A- 
mongst the acts repealed were the Con- 
venticle Act and the Five Mile Act ; 
some parts of the former were retained 
in another shape, but the latter no one 
would now think of carrying into exe- 
cution. It was well known, that lately, a 
construction had been put upon the Tole- 
ration Act, diiferent from that which it 
had practically received for upwards of 
a century, and to remedy the inconve- 
niences thus eccasioned to individaals, 
was one also of the objects of the pre- 
sent Bill. In order to combine the to- 
leration which it was proposed to give 
in the most ample form with the requi- 
siie securitics, 1t was proposed in the 
first piace, that to assemblies for the 
purposes of relizious worship there 
should be given noto.iety ; in the se- 
cond place, publicity: and, in the third 
place, that from the preachers and 
teachers in those assemblies there should 
be required some test or security in the 
oaths to be takin by them. Meetings 
for religious worship, where the num- 
ber of persons assembled, exclusive of 
the family of the occupier of the house 
Or premises, where such meeting took 
place, did not amount to more than 
twenty, were exempt from any restric- 

tion: but where the number avounted 
to more than twenty. then the place of 
Meeting was required to be registered, 
in order that upon searching the regis 
ters all such places of meeting mi;ht 
be known In order to secure notoriety 
it wasen icted ().utall such meetings for 
th: purposes of religious worstiip shoald 
take place with doors unbolted ard un- 
barred, and not fastened, so that any 
one might go in; and, for the purpose 
of a sufficient test or security, it was 
enacted that teachers and preachers of 
congregations should take the requ fed 
oaths at the sessions ; but i was not re 
quired that they should take the oaths 
antecedently to their exercising the da- 
ties of teaching and preachinz. His 
lordship, after adverting to the other 
Provisions of the Bill, observed, that an 
enlarged and liberal toleration was the 

best security to the Established Church, 

a Church, not founded to the exclu- 
ston of religious discussion, but in its 

ilies, its canons, and all the princi- 
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ples upon which it rested, courting the 
investigation of the Scriptures upon 
which it founded its doctrines 

Earl Stanhope objected to the Bill, that 
it was founded in its preathble and its 
clauses upon expediency and expediency 
alone, and did not recognize the right 
of religious worship, which he contend- 
ed to be the unalienable right of man, 
His lordship went through most of the 
clauses, making several objections to 
particular parts of them, respecting 
which it was his intention to move in 
the Committee. 

Lord Holland agreed with his noble 
friend as to the right of religious wor- 
ship, but, nevertheless, wasa firm friend 
to the present Bill. He remembered 
being told some yeats ago, by the late 
Mr. Selwyn, that a good law required a 
great deal of soaking in the House of 
Commons; so it appeared that a 
great principle requirad a great deal 
of soaking; but the noble lord who 
moved the present Bill seemed to 
have become a wet intolerant, and, 
viewing this Bill as so much gained to 
the cause of toleration, he ‘Lord Hol- 
lanJ) did not despair of seeing at length 
acknowledged the great principle for 
which he contended. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth could not 
give an unqual fied approbation of this 
Bill. He approved entirely of the ree 
peal of the Five Mile Act, but he re- 
gretted the extension of the number al- 
lowed at meetings not registered, from 
five, the number in the Conventicle Act, 
to twenty. tle thought that giving an 
exemption from civil duties and militia 
to preachers and teachers of mectings 
who ciried on any othe: business, would 
lecd (o abuses, as persons might regise 
ter small meetings, ofici ting only once 
or twice a year at them, for the purpose 
of o taining the exemptions. He la- 
mented, partcularly, that by ths Bilt 
no qualification was required from 
preachers, or (cacher, but that all pere 
sons, wh tever might be their ignorance 
or moral character, might, on their 
taking the oaths, be preachers and teach- 
ers. He thought that some qualifica- 
tion oucht to be required before t 
were allowed to preach or teach, ine 
stead of their being «| elected and self- 
appointed, as they would be under this 
Bill. He did not, however, intend te 
give any position tothe Bill, but he 
could not help lamenting that some pro 
vision was not mad¢ to eisure some tes 
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of qualific.tion in the persons preaching 
and 
! 0 


caching 

Hiolland sail the Bil! had his 
support as it went to extend the systen 
oO. toleration, and, as far as it was re 
Stiictive in its nature, he disapproved of 
it. 

The Lord Chancellor did not say that 
he could altovether with the 
clause, granting exeinption in favour of 
every peison who was a teacher or 
preacher . that, however, would be best 
judzed of in he Committee. 

Earl Stanhope said however the Bill 
might come out of the committee, he 
Never meant too! ject to its passing. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, J:xry 24 

The House of Lords resolved itself 
into a commitiee on the Toleration 
Bill. 

The Lord Chance'lor ob ected to the 
clause, granting «xemptions to preach- 
ers and te..chers exercising any other pro- 
fession or occupation, contending, that 
complete justice was done to the princi- 
ple ot the Bill by the exemption granted 
in the preceding ciause to preachers and 
teachers, not exercising any other pro- 
fession or occupation, except that of a 
Schoolmaster, and that if persons of 
this description resorted to secular oc- 
cupations, they ought, in return for the 
advantages derived irom their secular 
occupations, to be liable, in the same 
manner as other persons, to secular du- 
ties. He therefore moved to strike ou 
the clause. t 

The Earl of Liverpool and Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth concurred in opinion 
with the Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Ho land was disposed to acqui- 
esce im striking out this clause, but 
doubted how far, if the clause was struck 
out, Dissenti..g Ministers in the possess- 
ion of land,although following no other 
occupation, might be deprived of their 
cacti pt ons. 

The Earl of Lauderdale also entertain- 
ed the same doubt, and proposed to in- 
sert words to the effect, that a Dissent- 
ing Min ster should not be deprived of 
his exemptions on account of the occu- 
pation of f.om 25 to 30 acres of land. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion 
that the same rule in this respect would 
appl; to Dissenting Ministers as did to 
the clergy, namely, that although a 
clergsm n could not take land to farm, 


yet that his being in possession of a lease 


agree 
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of land in consequence of the death of g 
relation, or his holding lind in fee sim. 
ple, was not considered in law a tak ng 
to firm. This construction of the law 
would also, he conceived, be applied, 
uncor this Act, to Disseoting Mi: isters, 
that their pessession of land under 
such circumstances, would not deprive 
them of exemptions. With respect to 
amendmenis, he thought some caution 
should be used, lest all the benefits 
sought to be conferred by the Bill 
should be risked. ; 

The c'ause was struck out. 

Earl Stanhope contended, that under 
she words of the Bill, assemolies for re- 
ligious worship, not consisting of more 
than 20, exclusive of the family and ser- 
vantsof the occupier of the premises, 
the doors being required not to be fast- 
ened, would be liable to be intruded 
up. n, and that ¢ewo or three more com- 
ing in would make an illegal assembly, 
the place of meeting not being certified. 
He therefore, moved an amendment to 
confine the non-fastening of doors to 
certified p'aces of meeting. 

The Lord Chancellor contended a- 
gainst this construction of the Act, and 
observed, that if any dispute arose as to 
the number of the congregation, it 
could be easily settled by any inquiry 
into the fact 

The Amendment was nezatived. 

Earl Stanhope moved another Amend- 
ment inthe Proviso, saving the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, to confine that ju- 
risdiction to the ministers of the church, 
complaining, that he could not learn 
from any one what was meant by the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the church 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served, that over the church, meant over 
those who belonged to its communion, 
and contended, that to save the jurisdic- 
tion of the church was of great impor- 
tance in a Bill like this, in which censi- 
derable concessions were made to those 
who dissented from the Church, 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that this 
proviso left the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
exactly where it was, and that if any al- 
teration was wished to be made, it 
ought to be brought forward as a sub- 
stantive measure. #P 

Lord Holland agreed in this opinion, 
and observed, that the question of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was one of great 
importance and very complicated, which 
required much consideration, and that 
to use an expression of his noble friend's 
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(Lord Stanhope,) it would not he a tidy 
way of gong to werk. to effec’ that 
jurisdic ion by a side wind *} rou. h the 
medium of an amendment in the present 
Bill 

Earl Stanhove contended for his a 
mendment, but observed, that there 
was no way of td], amending the pre- 
sent {ill 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Bill passed through the Commit- 
tee, and the House having resumed, the 
report was ordered to be received io- 
morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Ju tr 2s. 

On receiving the report of the Tole- 
ration Bil 

Lord Erskine expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the progress of those liberal sen- 
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timents upon which this measure was 
founded: a measure w.th which he was 
perfectly saushed He bid ona for ner 
oce.1on presented a great number of 
petitions against a biil relative to this 
subject, brought in by a noble viscount, 
but he had on» douht that the noble vis- 
count, in br uging forward the measure 
to which he alluded, was actuated by 
the best inrentions. He was pe fectly 
s tistied with «he present Bill, and should 
only now observe, that the established 
church, so far from being in any dan- 
ger, would stand as upon a rock, by 
granting the most liberal toleration to 
all manner of pe:sons. 

The amendmeuts were agreed to. 

Adjourned till Monday. 
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To record the deeds of a day of bat- 
tle, the intrigues of a cabinet, the 
despotism of princes, the revolutions 
of kingdoms, has been the favourite 
occupation of the writers of history, 
and for such an employment the world 
has afiorded them too many oppor- 
tunities. To us the triumphs of bene. 
volence, the enlargemeuts of mind, 
the conquest of reason over prejudice, 
and the advance of Christian philan- 
thropy, are topics of far higher impor- 
tance: and we are happy in recording 
one, which cannot but make a favour- 
able impression on every sect in this 
kingdom. The truly venerable Bishop 
of Norwich bas been upon a visit to 
Ireland, and bis arrival in that island 
naturally suggested to the Catholics 
the propriety of addressing him, and 
expressing their thanks for the assist- 
ance they had received in his truly 
Christian exertions in their favour. 
For this purpose a deputation was ap- 
pointed, of which Lord Fingal was the 
head, and in it were several other 
peers, and titular archbishops and 
bishops, and the procession consisted 
ef nearly sixty carriages, It w we 


believe the first time that a Protestant 
bishop has receivedsuch a compliment, 
and particularly from any part of the 
Catholic clergy. 

The address of the Catholics wag 
warm, affectionate, and grateful, and 
the bishop returned an appropriate 
auswer, expressing “ that devoted at. 
tachment to their just cause, which 
no man in the United Kingdom felt 
more strongly. I consider (said he) 
your cause as the cause of civil and 
religi us liberty, neither of which can 
be said to exist in perfection in any 
country where thousands of individuals 
are excluded, on account of their re- 
ligious opinions, from those offices of 
houour aud emolument, to which every 
one that gives au adequate security for 
good conduct as a civil subject, ought 
to be equally eligible. Ina few months 
I trust every clause, every line, every 
syllable of these penal laws will be 
repealed, of which with so much rea, 
son you complain—laws which appear 
to me as unwise, as impolitic, and as 
uncharitable, as they are unjust and 
oppressive.” The sentiments of this 
venerable bishop have, we are happy 
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to find, taken fast hold of the nation, 
and it issaid, thatin the cabinet those 
who remained hostile to the emanci 

pation, no longer intend to oppose it: 
so that the neat session of Parliament 
will remove from our = statute-book 
many of those disgraceful enactments, 
which proved that Protestants in part- 
ing with Popery, retained too much 
of its sprit. Happy would it be for 
the kingdom if the legislature in re- 
vising these laws, would examine also 
its own established religion, would see 
how far it is compatible with scripture ; 
but if anti-scriptur 1 tenets were ex- 
punged from the prayer-book and the 
articles of the established sect, may it 
not be dreaded that religion would be- 
come still more a matter of form with 
mult. tudes thanit is at present ? True 
Ciuistianity, let it be impressed on 
our minds, is the worship of God in 
spint and in trath, with the heart 
and its affections, With this acts of 
Parliament have no corcern, nor can 
any one found acliim to the heavenly 
citizenship upon terms prescribed by 
the state. 

Ata dinner given to the bishop, at 
which were present the chief nobility 
and gentry of lreland, Catholic and 
Protestant, the utmost cordiality pre- 
vailed, and every specch breathed the 
spirit of conciiation. ‘The master of 
the Rolls of lreland particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. He thanked God, 
that he had lived to see the day “ when 
venerable prelates, the diflerence of 
whose sects was lost in the identity of 
their religion, assembled as the shep- 
herds of their respective flocks, obey- 
ing the spirit of thew respective mis. 
sions, and giving the force of their 
united authority in favour of social 
affection and benevclence.” Why, 
indeed, should the bishops of the two 
sects be kept atsuch a distance as they 
have been from each other? We agree 
with the Master of the Kolls, that the 
difference of their sects is lost in the 
identity of their religion. They have 
exactly the same creeds; the same 
clause of damni:g every one who is 
not of their sect, forms a part of the 
most solemn services in their places 
of religious worship. And of what 
little comsequence is it, when both 
parties have added to the worship of 
the One only true God, that of the 
Trinity, aword unknown to the Scrip- 
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tures, that one party exceeds the 
other by having a number of objects 
of subordinate worship? A union of 
the two sectsis not so difficult as might 
be expected: at present a popish 
clergyman becomes ‘an established 
clergyman without fresh ordination, 
if he makes a ce;tain recantation, 
Let the popish bishops return the 
compiimvat, and allow to English 
orders a similar validity. The next 
step might be to let the livings and 
bishopricks be in common te beth 
parties, the common prayerbouok bee 
ing used in the places where it is now 
used, and the mass-book in the popish 
cistriets ; and it would be of yscat use 
to translete the latter, that the con- 
formity between the two books might 
be made striking. By degices the 
mass-buvok and the prayer-bock would 
he carried indiscriminately by both 
parties to their places of worship, and 
their vuion would he complete 
Flattering as this union may be, a 
sad cloud has burst over the cl rgy of 
the established sect. At the asizes 
of York, a beneficed clergyman has 
been attacked on the score of n. u-resi- 
dence at either of his two livings or 
his prebend. The jury found a verdict 
against him to the amount of between 
six and seven hundred pounds. It is 
the first trial wander the late act for 
regulating the residence of the clergy, 
aud is likely to produce important 
effects on the value of ccclesiastical 
propeity. Should the profane laity 
luterfere in this manner in prescribing 
residence to then ministers, the nest 
step may be to inquire farther into the 
duties to be performed by them, Who 
knows that i: a short time it’ may not 
be required that every clergyman 
should be able to read his Bible im the 
original languages! And may not 
livings cease to bear a higher value 
because they are in sporting countries ? 
A subject cousitlered as of far 
greater importance has occupied the 
public mind. This isa dissolution of 
Parliament, a circumstance which 
creates a lively sevsation over the 
whole kingdom. The _pasliaments 
were formerly called once « year ; the 
idea of prorogation was an innovation 
introduced in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; and a fatal act in the reign 
of George the First gave a permanent 
duration of seven years to the existing 
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Parliament, and since that time a 
Parliament once met does not cease 
its functions tillthe expiration of seven 
years, unless it is dissolved by the 
sovereign. Few Parliaments have 
however reached this term, it being 
thought expedient on various causes 
to curtcil it; but it niust be apparent 
thatrepresentatives who return to their 
constituents ouly once in seven years, 
will form avery different body from 
those who mect them once in every 
year. This has been sensibly felt of 
ate years, and has given rise to the 
very frequent discussions we have 
heard of a reform in Parliament, the 
wish of whose advocates is that the 
duration of Parliaments should be 
shortened, and that the people should 
be better represented in them, At 
present the number of persons sent by 
boroughs with a sma!! population, is 
sv great that a question may be carried 
in the House of Commons, though 
nine tenths of the people should repro- 
bate the measure. 

It is the great object of parties to 
secure a majority in the representation. 
The existing administration naturally 
has considerable influence, and where 
there is a real independence in the 
voters, much will depend on the 
opinion formed of its wisdom. Success 
will indeed contribute greatly to their 
Support, and they have lately had it 
in Spain; but still a reverse might 
take place to dispirit their adherents, 
and conseque itly make the returns 
less favourable to them. The borough- 
hulders will be influenced by the va- 
vivus Causes which operate on so large 
a body, and a dissolution is a matter 
therefore of much deliberation and 
calculation. As the administration 
only knows the precise time, when the 
dissolution can take place, it has cer- 
tainly the advantage over its oppo- 
nents, which would be lost if the Par- 
liament were suffered to dic a natural 
death. Ali these different circum- 
stances excite the usual conjectures, 
when a dissolution is near: but we 
feav that the electors are not suffici- 
ently attentive to the duties imposed 
on them at sucha conjuncture. They 
have an office to perform in which 
the worldly-minded will be guided by 
a variety of worldly motives ; but they 
who consider the apostolical precept, 
which belongs to all men, not to ser 
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vants only, will perform this duty not 
with eye-service, as looking merely to 
the opinion of men, or their own per- 
soval advantage or aggrandizement, 
but as living under the all-seeing eye 
of God. They are called upon to per- 
form a duty to their country, a very 
important duty, and if they send tg 
the House of Commons an unworthy 
representative the guilt is upon their 
shoulders. If the electors do theiy 
duty, we may, under the blessing of 
God, entertain a hope that the repre- 
sentatives will also perform their duty, 
and act as becomes those who are 
chosen by a free people. 

Russia is well known to adopt the 
faith of the Greek church, but the 
debasement of the country in religious 
matters is scarcely exceeded by that 
of our allies in Spain. -An idea will 
be formed of it by the correspondence 
that has lately taken place, and been 
published, between the Emperor of 
Russia and the Archbishop of Mos. 
cow. The latter addresses him in the 
usual clerical stile, calls Buonaparte 
a vaunting, imsolent Goliath, whose 
end is predicted by means of the “ hol 
faith, that sling of the holy Russian 
David, which will suddenly slit the 
forchead of his bivod-thirsty haughti- 
ness.” As a proof of the prediction, 
and a certain guard to the empire in 
jeopardy, the old prelate sends his 
sovereign a consecrated image. ‘* This 
consecrated image,” he says, “‘ of the 
holy Sergius, the ancient champion 
for the welfare of our native country, 
is presented to your imperial Majesty.” 
To this trash the emperor sends a 
most respectful answer, accepting the 
image with great veneration: he 
speaks of it in the following manner, 
“The sanctified image of the holy 
protector of the Russian armies! have 
commanded to be given to the armed 
population of Moscow, which are 
training for the defeuce of ther netive 
country, May he obtain it through 
his intercession before the throne of 
God, and may he by his prayers leng- 
then the term of your years, which are 
ornamented with honour and renown,” 
Whether the emperor and archbishop 
placed any confidence or not in this 
image, we do not know; but it is evi- 
dent that they trusted in its accept- 
ance by the population of the country, 
We read in the Holy Scriptures; 
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“ Confounded be all they that put 
their trust in graven images :” and if 
the time is come for the eyes of Russia 
to be opened, however in a political 
this country may deplore the 
success of its enemy, no one caa hesi- 
tate in rejoicing, that the chaius of so 
disgraceful and a@ superstition 
should be broken. 

The influence of the holy image of 
Sergius likely to be tried. The 
greal conqueror 1s advancing with ra- 
pidity towards Moscow. ‘The last 
bulletin that his army has 
reached Hasma, and is directing its 
course to this ancient metropolis. In 
Ais way the town of Smolensko, has 
been laid im ashes in the sight of the 
two armies, between which was a very 
sharp conflict, and the Russians were 
defeated, During the engagement, 
the guas of the Freach were playing 
upon the town, spreading fire and de- 
sulation in every quarter, and the ra 
vages of the flaines were increased by 
the Russians themsclves, when they 
found that they were obliged to quit 
the place. We may jucge of the hor. 
rors of this night by a passage in the 
bulletin, descaibing the battle aud the 
siege; fur the city is represented to 
have exhibited to the armies a sight 
Similar to that of Vesuvius, during on 
irruption, to the inhubitants of Naples 
Ye who have hus! anus, wives, parents, 
chikiven, frenes aud relations, con- 
ceive ty yourselves a moment a city in 
flanws, aud a shower of balls falling 
inévery cirection upon the devoted in- 
habiiants. If the blood of Abc! ered 
out toGsod for vengeance, is not the 
blood of so many thousands to be ac- 
counted fur? Little do the men of this 
world accustom themselves tou contem- 
plate war truce aspect ‘The 
proud trappings of an Army dazzle the 
sight, but we do not think of the 
shieks of the dying virgin, the wail- 
ings of the orphan, the groaus of the 
wouuded. When will man coutemplate 
bimself as a reasonable being, an heir 
of God, joint heir of the promises ? 

A fine town is erased from the cata- 
logue of cities. It is no longer of use 
but ma military point of view. It 
serves as a depot for ammunition, and 
its palaces are converted into hospitais. 
How Many towns and villages must 
share the same fate, before the ambi- 
hun of the conqueror is gratified, The 
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Emperor of Russia is distant from hig 
armies, and has been employed in an 
interview with the Crown Prince of 
Sweden at Abo in Fmiand. ‘I here, it 
is supposed, that they have been ad. 
justing matters fora diversion, as it is 
called, to be made by Sweden in the 
rear of the French armies, In this 
they are to be assisted by the English 
fleet: but such a service will hardly be 
rendered by the Swedes withont a come 
pensation, and this is to be made them 
in the restoratioa of Finland and the 
recovery of Pomerania Time will 
discover the result of this interview, 
but in the mean while the French 
ewperor will have obtaimed Moscow, 
in spite of the holy image of Sergius, 
and we may thence capect a manitesto 
in grand pompous terms, displaying 
the abuses in the goverument of the 
Autocrat, and proclaiming a new era 
of liberty, and the breaking of the 
chams of the slaves of Russia. 

But if the great Conqueror iS $0 Suce 
cessful in the worth, his pride must 
receive a check by events in the south, 
where the brother whom he establish- 
ed on the throne of Spain, has been 
obliged to abandon his capital, and is 
now wandering in his provinces. After 
the decisive victory over the French 
at Salamanca, the fall of Madrid was 
imevitable, and the English marched 
in with Lord Wellington at their head, 
and took possession of the seat of go- 
vernment. In consequence, Ferdinand 
was announced as the sovereign, and 
the authority of the cortez was esta 
blished. Still the force ofthe French 
though mutilated was net overthrown, 
aud we write this in considerabie sus- 
pence on the fate of future events. 
Soult had a considerable army in the 
svuth of Spain, which was increased 
by the troops who were withcrawa 
from the camp before Cadiz, aud Sue 
chet has an army in Valencia. Ano- 
ther battle must be fought befure the 
British arms have the complete ascen- 
dancy, and the fate of Spam will pro» 
bably be settled before the end of next 
month. The rejoicings at Cadiz may 
be easily conceived on the withdrawing 
of so troublesome a neighbour, 

The intelligence from America fills 
us with the deepest concern. — We 
have always lamented the disposition 
that has led to war on both sides of the 
water. We are willing to give to the 








Americans all the credit they deserve 
for their forbearance under injuries, 
which, if this country had suffered 
them in a similar manner, we fear 
would have  xcited an earlier spirit 
of revenge, But war isso dreadful an 
evil, so abhorrent to all the feelings 
of human nature, when not overcome 
by evil habits, and the prejudices of 
a bad education, that we hoped the 
inhabitants of the new world would 
have prefered peace to the disgraceful 
state into which the nations of Europe 
are su ready, aud secm so happy to 
plunge themselves, Little cid we 
expect that the Americans would be- 
tray a disposition in the parties of 
either side which briogs them on a 
level with the savages of Europe ; 
that they would tear to pieces their 
countrymen for differing in opinion, 
and make war against the liberty of 
the press with outrageons fury, and 
shew as much malice against it as if 
they had been brought up to detest 
it under the tyranny of a French or 
@ Spanish court 

The press indeed of America is not 
on either side under that controul 
which good breeding requires. ‘I hey 
give way to their passions, and exe 
press their sentiments with a virulence 
highly disgraceful. In a_ political 
question, often certainly of great dif- 
ficulty, the worthiest men may ente,- 
tain opposite opinons, and it is a 
great abuse of the press to load with 
contumelious language every one 
who does not agree with the writer, 
This is too much the custom, and is 
tuo much encouraged in this country. 
We do not wish to see it checked by 
ex officio informations, but by a spirit 
in the people, which will effectually 
controul the baseness of a licentious 
press, But in America they carry 
things still farther, and Baltimore has 
exhibited a scene unparalleled we 
believe in the annals of the civilized 
world, Presses have been destroyed 
and printers executed, but none with 
such horrible circumstances as have 
attended the fury of the American 
mob. 

A paper was published at Balti- 
more, called the Federal Republican, 
which gave great offence to the op- 
posite party, who raised a mob to 
destroy the house of the editer, The 
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attack was anticipated, and several 
friends of the paper were collected 
together to defend the house, and 
from within thev fired upon the 
assailants, of whom two were killed 
aud several wounded. This happened 
during the night, and in the morning 


the party within surrendered to the 
civil power, and were conveyed to 
prison. Here they were attacked on 


the following night by the mob, who 
broke into the prison; and of those 
confined seventeen only forced their 
way through and escaped, though 
net without many wounds, whilst 
nine fell, beaten with clubs, stabbed 
and left fur dead on the gaol steps. Of 
these a General Lingam, about se- 
venty years of age, expired, and the 
rest were lingering, expecting to die 
of the horrible wounds they had 
received, 

Such is the fruit of civil discord, 
of the unfettered passions of man, 
The injury to the press by such an 
actis less than the usual attack upon 
it by a sovereign prince or an inqui- 
sition. Here universal indiguation 
is excited, and we hope that the 
United States are not so lost to hu- 
manity, that any numbers shoald be 
found to abet the atrocious deed, 
Let it be made of use aso inthe 
courts of princes and of judges, of 
all men who wish to make war with 
the press. The prince who restrains 
the press hy cruel laws, and the 
judge who corrects by too severe 
penalties any occasional excess must 
rank with the mob of Baltimore in 
baseness of heart. It is the same 
influence that guides them, the same 
want of a dispassionate and discri- 
minating spirit, which would teach 
them to grant to others what they 
wish for themselves. 

The Americans have begun their 
war by an attack on Canada, ip 
which nothing material has occurred, 
Their geueral has issued « proclamar 
tion in which he exborts the natives 
to withdraw from their allegiance to 
this country, and promises them pro- 
tection and liberty in a new a'liaace, 
The Americans have also fitted out 
e great number of privateers to aunog 
our commerce. Hopes however are 
still entertained of conciliation, aod 
we wish they may be realised. But 







































Errata. 


it is not so easy to stop, as to pre-e will say to the parties on both sidee 
vent, the effusion of human blood. Happy are the peace-makers. 
Exasperation is casily increased. We 










ERRATA. 


In the last Number ; 


P.513, col, 1. live 10, for our read one. 


In the present Number ; 


P. 635, col.2, line 1, (in some copies) dele “ port.” 
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